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SIX PORTRAITS 


OF LORD BYRON. 


THESE six portraits of Lord Byron, painted | teresting biographical study, which must be left 
at different periods of his life, present a very in-| to the science and imagination of our readers. 





THE WITHERED KING. 


Tragants dread all whom they raise high in place ; 

From the good, danger,—from the bad, disgrace. 

They doubt the lords, mistrust the people’s hate, 

Till blood becomes a principle of state : 

Secured nor by their guards, nor by their right ; 

But still they fear even more than they —., 
OWLEY. 


So have I read a story of a king 
Whose hand was heavy on the hearts men, 
Whose tongue spoke lies, and every lie a sting, 
Who trampled onward through a gory fen, 
And laugh’d to see its teeming haze arise, 
Spreading a crimson mist before the skies. 


But fell onhim,and with age a dread 
Of life and death—a leaden gloom of fear 
That sat down at his board, and filled his bed, 
And stirred his flesh, and crept within his 


air. 
In crowds he fear’d each man; and, when alone, 
He fear’d himself, and wasted to the bone. 


Within a castle strongly fortified 
He shut himself, and listened all day long 
To his own mutterings, and the wind that 
sigh’d 
In the outer trees, a close and secret song ; 
And when night fell, he sat with straining ear, 
And hearken’d for some danger gathering near. 


For there were foes within his land, and they 
Were mighty, and had carv’d a forward 


pat: 
And he could hear them marching on their 


way, 

With endless trampling and a cry of wrath, 
As though the many he had lain in ground 
Had risen with a huge triumphant sound. 


Therefore, an iron grating, like a net, 
He cast about the walls at every point, 
With iron turrets at the corners set, 
And massive clamps that grappled joint to 
joint ; 
And at the loop-holes always might be seen 
The warders with their arrows long and keen. 


Likewise, upon the ramparts at all hours 
The — sentries wandered to and fro, 

Outlooking from the high and windy towers 
Over the level plain that drows’d below ; 
DXXXIXx. 
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And to them constantly the king would cry 
To shoot at whomsoever wandered by. 


From forth this prison durst he never pass, 
But roam’d about the chambers up and 


own; 
And twenty times a day he cried, “ Alas! 
I wither in my own perpetual frown.” 
And every day + wish’d that he were dead; 
Yet death he fear’d with an exceeding dread. 


Along the court-yard, sadden’d with the shade 
Of circling battlements—a stony nook— 
For natural exercise at times he stray’d, 
With eyes upon the ground as on a book: 
His own sad captive, fearfully confined 
In this his dungeon-castle hard and blind. 


In bed, when massive darkness fill’d his eyes, 
He would lie staring till his sight made 
gleams 
Upon the blackness, and black sleep would rise 
As from a cavern, follow’d by fierce dreams 
That, bloodhound like, pursued and hunted him 
Incessantly through aspects foul and grim. 


—e- he dreamt the foe had scaled the 
wall; 

And he would wake, and to the ramparts 

haste, 
. see the staring moon sicken and fall 

Vown the horizon, and the small stars waste 
In scarlet day dawn, while the warder nigh 
Gazed outward with a still and steady eye. 


And he would bid the captain of the guard 
Appoint a double watch at every post, 

And let the entries be more strongly barr’d ; 
Then, cold and pale and drooping as a ghost, 

He would return to sleep, and with a start 

Would wake and find the terror at his heart. 


And so, unwept, he died ; and soon his foe 
Possess’d the land, and sway’d it with great 


might. 
It is a simple tale of long ago, 
Which the swift ages bear up in their flight; 
But one large fact a thousand times appears 
In the revolving of returning years. 
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Even now a sceptred tyrant, Europe-bann’d, 
Listens the enemy’s approach, and waits 
To hear his strongholds crumble into sand, 
And the loud cannon knocking at the gates. 
In vain his arméd legions round him draw; 
For who can save him from his inward awe ? — 
Household Words. 





A few Leaves from the Newly-invented Process of: 
“Nature Printing,” showing the Application of 
the Art for the Re-production o ‘otanical and 
other Natural Objects. Printed and published 
by Bradbury and Evans, Patentees. 


TneEse very beautiful plates are the result of a 
new patented process, by which impressions of 
plants (or of any other flattish substance) may be 
taken from the actual objects that are to be re- 
presented. 

A number of well-known plants—ferns, celan- 
dine, the yellow pimpernel, tormentilla, nettle, 
the hedge woundwort, meadow-sweet, etc.—are 
here printed off from fresh and well-chosen spe- 
cimens so accurately as to give the character of 
foliage and the general appearance of the flower, 
with as much truth as there could be in the dried 
specimen, and with more beauty. A printed 
herbarium may in this way he formed, which no 
time shall corrupt, and no insects infest, and that 
shall be at the same time a charming book of 

ictures. The botanist will not indeed find that 

y Nature-Printing the necessity for keeping ac- 
tual specimens is superseded, since the most es- 
sential characters of the flower seem to admit 
only in an imperfect degree of being copied by 
the printer. But whoever desires merely to know 
plants out of doors by sight, and to be reminded 
of them in-doors pleasantly by faithful copies, can 
do no better than lay up for himself a store of 
these pictures which Nature-Printing puts at his 
disposal. The process is one that admits of ap- 
plication to a large number of purposes, and that 
will certainly, when all its uses shall have been 
developed, do much good and be a welcome ser- 
vice to the world. 

Certainly a more charming development of 
the art of the printer, or one more suggestive of 
the delicacy that accompanies consummate skill, 
can scarcely be conceived than an invention, by 
which, even from tender flower petals, copies are 
“struck off.” The old printers’ phrase sounds 
rude enough in such connection. But Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, having extracted all the 
beauty that lay hidden for printers’ purposes in 
lead, antimony, ink, and grease—having left no 
triumph of the old printers’ craft unattained— 
now travel to fresh fields and pastures new, even 
to fields and pastures veritable, for a new grace 
to be added to the virtues of that ancient black- 
amoor, the Press —Eraminer. 





Coat. — New Sources. — Consumption. — 
Amongst the items of information contained in 
the latest arrivals from the United States is one 
of considerable importance relative to coals to 





be procured in the Pacific and Eastern Oceans. 
It is found in Australia, and is soon to be abund- 
ant in Calcutta, obtained from the Burdwan 
mines. The Alta California has learned from 
Captain Adams, the bearer of the despatches 
from Commodore Perry concerning the treaty 
with Japan, that “a coal depot will be establish- 
ed at Simoda, for the convenience of steamers, 
running from California to China, and the Japa- 
nese agree to supply whatever quantity of coal may be 
required.” If we are to believe that coal can be 
obtained abundantly in Japan as it is already 
said to be pve | in Vancouver's Island, we 
may anticipate a great diminution of expense in 
navigating the Eastern Ocean and the Pacific by 
steam, and some relaxation in the excessive de- 
mand which has within a few years arisen for 
English coal. Within a short period the demand 
for half the steam navigation of the world and 
for our own locomotives has been added to the 
greatly increasing demand for coal from the aug- 
mentation of population and the increase of foun- 
dries, furnaces, and steam engines. To this ex- 
tensive demand, and the consequent haste and 
carelessness in getting coal, must be attributed in 
great part, the many accidents which have re- 
cently occurred in our coal mines. The success 
ful prosecution of mining in Belgium, which has 
been of great service in reducing the strain on us, 
and a similar successful prosecution of coal-get- 
ting which is going on in Germany, and from 
which we are told we may soon expect to see 
coal from Germany imported into England, are 
both very important facts. A few years ago, but 
before the present enlarged consumption of coal 
had taken place, alarms were expressed lest our 
supply should fail, and though accurate calcula- 
tions of the probable quantity in existence and 
likely to be required, postponed the period of de- 
ficiency to some very remote time, the consump- 
tion is increasing so rapidly, and the article has 
on one or two occasions lately been so dear, that 
we may rejoice at the intelligence that coal is to 
be obtained from several other quarters. As pro- 
gress is made in obtaining it, there will be less 
occasion to press on our own resources, and we 
shall hear probably of fewer accidents from hasté 
and carelessness.—Economist. 





Brandy ON THE Movuntains.—It is aston- 
ishing the effect produced by spirits upon persons 
of even the strongest constitution, when indulged 
in at an elevation of 10,000 or 12,000 feet. I 
have had opportunities of observing this ; and 
Captain S—— informed me, that at 19,000 feet 
it is perfectly dangerous to take any quantity of 
raw spirit, as even half a wine-glass of se 

roduces intoxication. I would recommend all 

ill-travellers to drink nothing but hot tea; for 
travelling up mountains and down valleys, across 
bridges of very questionable security, requires & 
firm and steady nerve, which it is impossible for 
those who indulge freely in the use of spirits to 
retain long in the snowy regions.—James's Volun- 
teer’s Scramble.— 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


From the North British Review. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


. Robinson Crusoe. 

- The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

. ZEsop’s Fables. 

. The Story of Reynard thé Fox. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

- Tales of the Genii. 

Frank. 

. The History of Sandford and Merton. 

. The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

. Social Tales for the Young. By Mrs. 
SHERWOOD. London, 1837. 

- The History of the Fairchild Family; 
or, The Child’s Manual. By Mrs. SHEr- 
woop. Fifteenth Edition. London, 1845. 

. The History of Henry Milner, a little 

Boy not brought up according to the 

Fashion of this World. By Mrs. Suer- 

woop. Sixth Edition. London, 1845. 

Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. 

SEWELL. London, 1844. 

Agathos and other Stories. By Bisnor 

Witserrorce. Eleventh Edition. Lon- 

don, 1846. 

The Distant Hills. By the Rev. W. Av- 

AMS. London, 1849. 

The Cherry Stones; or, Charlton School. 

A Tale for Youth. By the Rev. W. 

ApaAms. London, 1853. 

The Four Seasons. By De ta Motte 

Fovgue. London, 1846. 

Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. By 

CurisTiAN Hans ANDERSEN. Second 

Edition. London, 1852. 

Hope on! Hope Ever! By Mary How- 

itt. London, 1852. 

Ministering Children. A Tale 

ted to Childhood. London, 1854. 

Margaret Cecil. Edinburgh, 1854. 
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Dr. JoHNSON used to say, that a boy at 
school is the happiest of human beings. If he 
had added, that youth is not only the happiest 
period of life, but also the best, in the highest 
sense of the word, perhaps there would not 
be given so general a consent as to the maxim 
which he has enunciated. Graceful, engaging, 
interesting, every one would allow it to be. 
The dewy freshness of the morning, the soft 
me of spring, the tender beauty of a 

udding flower, are the images that naturally 
belong to that stage of existence. But, then, 
it is wanting, it might be urged, in the tried 
virtue and Chenat judgment of experience. 
The comparison is not an easy one. To take 
a parallel case. It is always difficult to — 
the merits and demerits of one period in the 
world’s history against those of another. The 
passionate excesses and heroic impulses of a 
partially civilized age, can scarcely be reduced 
toa common stan with the stereotyped 
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characters of modern life, with its level aver- 
age of conventional decorum. Each period 
in its place serves the ordained purpose ; and 
so it is well. The peculiar development of 
each is suvdtentidliy adapted to the circum- 
stances which are at once its cause and effect. 

And so it is, if we attempt to form a just 
comparison of Youth with Manhood. Un- 
reasonable, indeed, it were to wish for fullborn 
manhood in the boy; scarcely less suv to de- 
sire, in this life, to arrest the fleeting graces 
of youth, and fix them in perpetual childhood. 
The gradual change, mournful as it is to wit- 
ness, the fading bloom of gentle unsuspicious 
innocence, the cold numbness stealing over 
the generous instincts, instead of awakening 
vain and querulous repinings, may serve ra- 
ther to impress that life is moving on to its 
full development. ll that is fair must fade, 
in order that it may be renewed in richer love- 
liness. While it lasts let it be admired for its 
intrinsic qualities, as it deserves. Assuredly, 
if the wisdom of intuition transcends the dis- 
cursive travailings of the understanding ; if 
the princely innocence “that thinketh no 
evil,” more nearly approaches the Divine na- 
ture, than virtue dimmed and soiled in the 
conflict with sin; if strong Hope, and un- 
doubting Faith, and stintless Charity, are the 
especial prerogatives of youth, then it must 
be allowed that the period of childhood pre- 
sents to us no faint foreshadowing of the Sen- 
tific life that is to come hereafter. 


The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But, trailing clouds of glory, do we come, 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 


Persons advanced, or advancing in life, and 
particularly those whose occupations involve 
them in the exciting pursuit of power or rich- 
es, are apt to look down upon youth as an un- 

rofitable time,—as a mere preliminary to real 
Fife, to be despatched with all convenient 
speed, and then to be forgotten. They are 
not aware how much they have need to learn 
from it, and to —— with it. It is very 
good for all to dwell much in the presence of 
the young. The greatest and best of men 
have loved to do so. The strange and unan- 
swerable questions which children are con- 
tinually asking, inadequate utterances of un- 
utterable thoughts, convict the proudest intel- 
lect of its ignorance. Their trustful and af- 
fectionate confidence in others, rebukes the 
auspicious caution of experienced manhood. 
The unstudied e of every “ breeze-like 
motion,” the g eness of the “ self-born 
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carol,” their free and full enjoyment of every- 
thing beautiful and glorious around them,— 
these, and such like traits, are angelic rather 
than human; they speak of innocence, and 
happiness, and love; they say to anxious 
hearts, “ Take no thought for the morrow,’”— 
“Be not troubled about many things.” Nor 
is boyhood an ineloquent teacher. Its gener- 
ous ardor, its dauntless activity, its chivalrous 
sense of honor, its fond attachments, its hope- 
fulness, and truthfulness, its clear bright eye, 
fair cheek, light and joyous frame,—how 
strangely unlike is all this to the wrinkled 
brow and heavy tread, the callousness and de- 
liberate selfishness by which it is too often 
succeeded. Much, very much is to be learned 
from the young. 

It is to be regretted, that the recollections 
of childhood and youth in most persons so 
soon grow dim and perish,—obliterated from 
the heart by the noisy waves of active life,— 
that men can so seldom trace their way back 
to a very early time. In one sense, indeed, 
childhood is never forgotten. Love or ambi- 
tion may usurp for a time atyrannic sway 
over the heart, and seem to blot out all the 
time before; but, except in the wretched 
criminal, whose keenest pang of remorse is to 
compare himself with what he was once, the 
thought of the home of other days never fails 
to act like magic on the heart, the faces and 
haunts familiar to the child remain enshrined 
in the memory of the man, and command for- 
ever an affectionate reverence. Those 





Happy days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now, 


with each morrow, as it then seemed, severed 
from yesterday by a solid barrier, as it were, 
in the intervening night; those scenes where 
no thought of change or decay ever intruded, 
but which, as well as the actors in them, were 
unconsciously regarded as destined to abide 
for ever,—how shall their memory be lost ex- 
cept by a violent and unnatural renunciation 
of the former self? 


So would I that my days should be, 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Soft breezes, fraught with pure and peace- 
ful recollections from those Isles of the Blest, 
thus soothe and refresh the heated brow of 
the way-worn traveller in the journey of life. 
But, if it were possible, how strangely inter- 
esting would be a voyage of discovery into 
those happy regions,—that “sunny land of 
childhood” through which we have travelled, 
—if memory could distinctly recall the first 
dawnings of intelligence, unravel the tangled 
web of thought and feeling which has baffled 
Locke and Descartes, and analyze the com- 
plex substance of the human mind into its 
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primordial elements; or even if Biography 
were more careful to trace out the records of 
the first fifteen years of a human life. 

A wise judgment of the curious and very 
influential kind of literature suggested hy the 
books enumerated at the head of this article, 
depends much on the correctness of the esti- 
mate that is formed of the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of those for whose benefit they 
are written,—on our insight into child-life. 
Some of the peculiar traits of boyhood are 
often overlooked by those who cater for the 
instruction and amusement of that strangely 
interesting class. Hence some of the beset- 
ting dangers of the books for children now in 
vogue,—especially as these arise from prema- 
ture intellectual cultivation, the encourage- 
ment of a morbid habit of self-consciousness, 
and the undue development of the reasoning, 
almost to the exclusion of the imaginative 
faculties. Education, in one form or other} 
should be the great question of every age, 
seeing that the cultivation of his race is surely 
the most important work in which man can 
be engaged. It is professedly the great ques- 
tion of these times; yet, amid much useful 
discussion of school arrangements, and the 
methods of teaching, some of the less obvious 
aspects of the process of change, which is 
everywhere and incessantly going on in hu- 
man minds, are, it seems, too much neglected. 
And the books by which they are amused and 
spontaneously educated, are surely among the 
most powerful domestic influences to which 
children are exposed. This department of 
literature has worthily engaged writers of the 
highest intellect, who have known childhood 
well, and the habits and tastes of successive 
ees are formed by the fruit of their 
abors. 

Before attempting to answer the question, 
What sort of writing is best adapted to the 
young ? another question accordingly must be 
entertained, What are their tastes and ca- 
pacities ? The warm and affectionate suscep- 
tibility of children, their noble aspirations, 
their confiding trust in others, and unselfish 
admiration of whatever is beautiful and good, 
—traits like these, with the counterpoise of 
such defects as restlessness, imprudence, ap- 
petency of pleasure, and impatience of pain 
or restraint, are manifest ata glance. But 
there are phenomena less obtrusive, some of 
which, at First sight, appear scarcely reconcila- 
ble one with another. These ought to be 
considered ; for, though from causes already 
alluded to, from the want of sympathy be- 
tween old and young, and from the insidious 
assiduity with which the cares of the man 
imperceptibly obliterate the very different 
experiences of the child, it is difficult to un- 
derstand thoroughly the hidden things of 





childhood, so as to see their unity and re- 
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lation to each other as parts of a mysterious 
whole, yet something may be gathered. Some 
few scattered fragments,—a frieze here, a 
broken capital there,— may serve to remind 
us how fair and how wonderful the ruin must 
have been, while it stood a living temple. 
One of the chief points of difference be- 
tween boyhood and girlhood,—and it is to the 
life of boys that our following remarks chiefly 
refer,—is, that the boy is not merely, or chief- 
ly, passing through a state of transition. With 
the other sex, it is for the most part different. 
With them, from the moment of emerging 
from the nursery to the auspicious epoch of 
“ coming out,” too often all is a dreary blank. 
There is no cricket, no football, nor one of the 
many avocations of a boy’s little world to en- 
liven it. With so few objects of interest in 
the present, the centre of attraction becomes 
fixed in the distant prospect of the first ball, 
and its momentous consequences ;—hence so 
often in young ladies an insipid and artificial 
tone, totally different from the independence 
and unworldly spirit of a boy, especially at a 
public school. He lives in a world of his own, 
very complete and satisfying while it lasts. 
However alluring may be the opening vista of 
“real life,” and however eager he may be to 
anticipate the dignity of manhood, still there 
is very much to prize and enjoy in the present 
on its own account,—véry much that he must 
relinquish on assuming the “ toga virilis.” It 
was a serious mistake in the artist to represent 
the sons of Laocoon in the finished propor- 
tions of little men, not with the wavy outlines 
of youth. It would be a similar error in any 
system of education, and it is one of frequent 
occurrence now in books written for the 
young, to regard them merely as men on a 
smaller scale, and not, as they are, denizens 
of another world, of whom it may be said :— 


Solemque suum et sua sidera noérunt. 


The man, matured in years, pressing onwards 
to some mark—power, it may be, or money,— 
or, at all events, aware of the grave that ex- 
pects him, cannot fail to note anxiously the 
progress of each day. He is, as it were, borne 
along on a downward stream, whose waters 
flow more and more swiftly as they approach 
the sea. Meanwhile, the child is floating hither 
and thither on a sunlit ocean, wrapt in the un- 
conscious security of an eternal now. This 
completeness, or, to borrow an expressive 
word from a foreign tongue, this “ entelechy” 
of boyhood, results in part from the rich vari- 
ety of aspects which that age presents inter- 
nally. Coleridge, the poet-philosopher, says 
that there has never has been a really great 
man, without a considerable admixture of the 
feminine—not the effeminate—element in his 
character. This combination of courage and 
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modesty, of impetuosity and géntleness, of the 
component parts, according to the Eastern 
apologue, of the lion and the dove, is particu- 
larly noticeable in boys. But we must pro- 
ceed to collect in detail a few of their most 
remarkable characteristics. 

One of these is what may be most shortly 
expressed by a word that has come unluckily 
to savor rather of philosophic pedantry—their 
objectivity. It may be true scientifically that 
the quality of color,—the green, for instanee, 
of a tree or meadow, resides in the mind rath- 
er than in the natural object itself; but the 
opposite belief is more = santorg and is one 
source of the vivid enjoyment which children 
feel in everything proposed to the senses. 
They cling to what is concrete and outward. 
To them every person, nay, every brute crea- 
ture, every inanimate object that seizes their 
attention becomes an independent and _ indi- 
vidual object. The image stands within the 
mind in bold relief, as if it were a living thing, 
in causeless and self-essential individuality ; 
for as yet there is no habit of causation, no 
“ etiatic” habit as it has been called, but an 
unhesitating and uncritical acceptance of 
everything presented. Particulars are as yet 
in no danger of evanescing into abstractions. 
They are scarcely numerous enough to require 
digestion and arrangement into classes. Each 
one holds its place by its own right in the 
memory, a a actual, concrete quasi-person. 
And as the memory is then most impressible, 
so it is also most retentive then without much 
aid from causality or logical relation. The 
fact, and the fact alone is enough. Even a 
name, a proper name, is draped with form and 
color by the lavish exuberance of the imagi- 
nation, and seems to assert its own indefeasi- 
ble fitness. Dry rules, formal and unmeaning 
as they seem, scarcely cost an effort to he 
remembered, though the principle of them, 
the “wherefore” of their operation, remain 
unexplained. Prom this objectivity comes a 
child’s love of imitation, not only of imitating 
what is attractive, but of imitating everything 
for imitation’s sake; his aptness for mimicry, 
and taste for everything in the way of acting; 
the entire belief with which, either as specta- 
tor, or himself the tiny actor, he loses his own 
identity in that of the person represented.* 
Hence, too, the fondness for pictures, not from 
any conscious appreciation of the imitator’s 
ingenuity—so far the little connoisseurs esca 
Mr. Ruskin’s stern condemnation of what he 
deems a low and mechanical taste in art—but 
because the picture to them becomes for the 
moment the very person, or place, or incident 
represented. 


* In one sense it is true, that a boy loses the 
reality of history in the very act of realizing; for 
he identifies the personages of it with himself, 
rather than himself’ with them. 
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Closely connected with the same principle 
of sagen J is the unconscious pleasure that 
children im 
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etry that approves itself to the ears of youth 
1s seldom of a complex kind. Deep it may be 


ibe from the beauties of nature. |—indeed, it can scarcely be too deep—provi- 


An extensive landscape is not appreciated | ded only it be simple. The taste for melody 


perhaps by young children, nor the dimensions 
of an enormous building. Their horizon is 
too contracted. They are absorbed in a won- 
dering contemplation of the objects nearest to 
the eye ; but with this limitation, their enjoy- 
ment of Nature is something inexpressible,— 
the more rapturous, that it is unconscious, and 
undisturbed by any abstract speculations about 
the beautiful or the picturesque. Like the an- 
cient Greeks, those children of nature, they 
seem aware of the pervading tone, whatever 
it may be, of the landscape,—of the delicious 
languors of summer, or the bright crispness 
of a frosty winter’s day. The details, too, 
they perceive singly and separately ; but, like 
the Greeks, they seem to devoid of that 
analytic sense of the composition of the vari- 
ous features of the scene, which is so promi- 
nent a feature in modern descriptive poetry, 
especially in that of the Lake school. 

How very early in life an unconscious sense 
of poetry begins to manifest itself, is obvious 
to all who are conversant with the sayings and 
doings of children ; and close observers know 
well how rich a treasure of real poetic mate- 
rial lies formless and unnoticed in the depths 
of a child’s heart. A few years pass on, and 
the tendency begins to show itself in overt 
acts. In the pages of a school magazine, how- 
ever trashy and ambitious the prose may be, 
the poetry is often really beautiful* But the 


* The following simple and original lines, for 
instance, taken out of a School Magazine of less 
than ordinary merit, must be allowed to contain 
elements of real poetry: — 


With walls of stone it is circled round, 
And the blackened waters gleam below, 
The depths of its bosom none can sound, 
And the springs of its pure stream none can 
know. 


It seeks no friend in weal or woe, 
In its cavernous home it delights to dwell; 
It loves not the haunts where others go, 
But it loves the sweet calm of its lonely cell. 


It loves not the regions of social mirth, 
It loves not the objects of earthly love, 

But it looks unmoved from the depths of earth, 
On the wondrous things in the heaven above. 


The cord must be good, and stout, and long, 
That would dare to enter its lonely cell; 

The pail must be honest, and sound, and strong, 
That would win the sweets of the lonely well. 


There is a well in the heart of man, 

And its waters are sweet and hard to win, 
The walls around it many may scan, 

But few can attain to the thoughts within. 


The springs of its waters none may know, 
They are hidden in the depths of the inmost 
will; 





comes before that of harmony. For this rea- 
son Shakspeare is seldom a favorite with boys; 
unless it be for the interest of his story. itis 
exuberant and many-sided imagination con- 
tinually leads him, as it were, into intricate 
and complicated “ fugues,”—true to life and 
nature, he blends into one rich harmony the 
most apparently discordant tones; and it is 
this Variety in Unity that especially marks his 
universal genius. But boys prefer the passion- 
ate and flowing strains of poets like Byron, 
Moore, and Scott. Even Milton, for this rea- 
son, finds more admirers at an early age than 
Shakspeare. 

The taste for comedy, at least in a finished 
form, is of later date. It implies familiarity 
with the follies and foibles of the world; it 
suits the pococurantism of manhood better than 
an enthusiastic and reverent age ; it belongs to 
a habit of mind critical rather than creative 
It is quite true that boys, especially school- 
boys, have a very lively sense of what is ridic- 
ulous, and still more of what is ludicrous. No 
sobriquets elaborated in after life by the inge- 
nuity of party warfare, hit the mark so well as 
those in vogue at school,—launched by the 
careless hand and forged in an instant by the 
ready wit and happy versatility of boys. But 
notwithstanding all this playful humor, the 
other element preponderates below the sur- 
face. Thus Dickens is generally a greater fa- 
vorite with boys than Thackeray. Tears, it 
is said, come before laughter ; and Wordsworth 
has well described this inclination of youth to 
the mournful muse, Melpomene : — 


“In youth we love the darksome lawn, 
Brushed by the owlet’s wing; 
Then twilight is preferred to dawn, 
And autumn to the spring. 


Sad fancies we do then affect, 
In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness.” 


One more aspect—a very important one— 
of this objectivity remains to be noticed, as it 
affects the religious state of children. Belief 
with them is not what Mr. Carlyle reprobates 
as a “sham” belief; it is not a belief that they 





And none can say whence its feelings flow, 
Or trace back the thoughts which its caverns 
fill. 


Oh, he must be honest, and stout, and true, 
That would probe the depths of his mother’s 
heart; 
For long is the way he must labor through, 
Who wishes to touch its nobler part. 
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believe. As far as it goes, it is very real in- 
deed. But the child’s idea of a future state— 
in this point again he resembles the Greeks of 
old—is rather a continuation of the happy 
home in which he lives, than a new heaven 
and a new earth. He cannot conceive it 
otherwise—and why should he? Through 
the operation of the same cause, it is merci- 
fully ordained, that his mind is easily diverted 
from a morbid scrutiny into its own faults, and 
thus disencumbered of the heavy burden that 
would otherwise impede the onward course. 
Perhaps this consideration tends to explain, 
what has been called,* in one of the little 
books mentioned above, “ an inscrutable mys- 
tery in boyhood;” the rapid facility with 
which the sorrows of repentance are effaced 
by returning lightness of heart. The delibe- 
rate propension of manhood, once perverted 
from its pee objects, needs a hard and 
bitter struggle before it can be restored to 
them again. “If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness?” But, 
while the ruling faculty, the reason is less ca- 
pable of withstanding the rude caprice of the 
undisciplined passions, there is more hope, and 
less bitterness of remorse. 

Another characteristic of the young—one 
which ihey have in common with the fair sex 
—is the personal aspect in which they regard 
things ; the disposition to refer everything to 
the person from whom it proceeds, or to whom 
it belongs, and to judge of it accordingly. 
Principles and opinions are invested by them 
with the associations belonging to the persons 
who support or impugn them. The personal 
authority of the teacher, his claims to affection 
or respect, have more efficacy with them than 
the independent evidence of what he incul- 
cates. Nor can it be regretted, that their 
reason, immature at present and + ared 
to enter into the strife of opinions, should be 
naturally disposed to attach itself to the guides, 
placed within reach by Providence, and to 
submit to them almost implicitly. A time 


* The passage is so beautiful, that we cannot 
refrain from quoting it entire:—‘“ Truly it is a 
mystery, that strange privilege which boyhood 
alone seems to possess of being at once sinful and 
light-hearted. It is, as it were, the mingling of 
the pure and the impure in the same cup, without 
the whole draught becoming polluted. In after 
years guilt has it moments of wild and feverish 
delight: but boys, and boys alone can sin, and be 
sorry for a while, and then fling aside all thought 
of it, and feel as though they had never sinned at 
all. In infancy the consciousness of sin is a thing 
unknown, in manhood it presses on the heart like 
an ever-present burden; but in boyhood it is like 
an April cloud, which flits over the landscape, 
darkening it for a while, and then passing away 
altogether, and leaving it as bright as ever. Of 
ali the mysteries of boyhood this is perhaps the 
most inscrutable.”"— Charlton School, or the Cherry 
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must come, tor educated minds at least, when 
they cannot conscientiously evade the arduous 
duty of examining and pronouncing for them- 
selves. But it is foolish to anticipate prema- 
turely this painful responsibility. 

Again, children, like some of the most in- 
telligent among domesticated brute creatures, 
have a quick and intuitive sense of character. 
They are skilful to read its hieroglyphics in 
the look, voice, manner, and general appear- 
ance. They feel themselves unaccountably 
attracted or repelled by the different persons 
with whom they are brought into contact; and 
these prepossessions seldom prove mistaken. 
They are great hero-worshippers. Virtue to 
them is no lifeless abstraction—no “ bona res” 
—nor yet a frigid and decorous personifica- 
tion. ‘To find a way into their aie she 
must appear like the gods of Homer,—in the 
real flesh and blood of some great and good 
man. As soon as they begin to be initiated 
into the busy controversies of the political 
world, they become violent partisans. With 
the party, to which they are attached, resides 
all right and goodness: out of its pale all are 
aliens and foes. Castles in the air, beautiful 
and unsubstantial, “ rise like an exhalation ;” 
or “ like the airy fabric of a dream,” doomed, 
alas, “to melt away before the light of com- 
mon day.” Cherished theories of Utopian 
perfection, and the eager pursuit of unattaina- 
ble ends, lure on the willing dupe; until, as 
1 pass away, tired of the hopeless chase, 

e learns to understand that to strive after 
good, rather than to attain it, is the portion 
allotted to man by God in this life. 

It may be added, that children are little, if 
at all, affected by worldly considerations in 
choosing their friends. Rank and riches are 
nothing to them, in comparison with real per- 
sonal attractions. Tufthunting, or “ flunkey- 
ism,” as it is now called, too often the bane of 
society, among the grown-up children of the 
world, is almost, if not utterly, unknown at 
school. Prowess at cricket or football—feats 
of bodily strength and activity—deeds of 
“ pluck” and hardihood—the value of qualifi- 
cations like these may be overrated at school ; 
but, after all, the higher excellencies of gene- 
rosity, kindliness, and candor, never fail to be 
appreciated there. The self-aggrandizing spir- 
it, which torments men in after years with a 
constant anxiety to form “ good connections,” 
and so to rise one step higher in the social 
scale, may sometimes intrude itself even into 
College life, and interfere, more or less, with 
the sincerity of its intercourse ; but is power- 
less to infuse its base alloy into the genuine 
affection of early friendship. 

Children, it has been said, by no less an au- 
thority than Johnson, are naturally cruel. 
But, despite the weight of so great‘a name, a 





charge like this will not need much refutation 
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among those who have studied the ways of 
boys. Very heedless of consequences they 
often are— and scarcely familiar enough with 
pain and suffering by their own experience to 
estimate rightly what they are inflicting ; but 
they must be acquitted of anything like inten- 
tional or deliberate cruelty. Their “ love of 
mischief” is in the main an experimentalizing 
curiosity. Another poche, against 
them—it occurs in a book full of thoughtful 
advice on the subject of education, “ Early In- 
fluences,” by Mrs. Montgomery—is, that they 
are not naturally truthful. It might have been 
supposed, that, if anywhere, truth would de- 
li Ant to dwell in so pure an abode as the breast 
of little children. It would be difficult to con- 
nect the idea of falsity with their artless sim- 
plicity. The fact is, they have a strong innate 
sense of the badness of a lie: but the timidity 
and shrinking from pain inseparable from a 
tender age, easily avail to overpower the 
natural propensity to truth. Thus an appear- 
ance of insincerity is produced. A similar 
explanation might be applied to the national 
character of the Italians and Hindoos. Re- 
served, except to the few who understand 
them, children are very liable to sudden gusts 
of changefulness, but they are not often de- 
ceitful nor untrue. 

The peculiarities of the mysterious stage of 
human life which we have been contemplating 
thus show that it is almost impossible to over- 
rate the importance of children’s books. So 
subtle and imperceptible is the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances on the inner life—so 
mysteriously are the links in the chain of pro- 
gression inter-dependent, that scarcely the 
autobiographer himself can say positively how 
far the color of his whole life betrays the dye 
first imparted to it in the incidental associa- 
tions of childhood, and ever afterwards re- 
tained. But the coral bed is day by day ac- 
quiring bulk and coherence, while the waters 
pass idly to and fro above the invisible work- 
men of the deep. What now appears so in- 
significant will one day rise solid and compact 
above the surface ;—perchance a gallant ves- 
sel shall founder there ; perchance it shall be- 
come a very fertile land. So it is with the 
hidden growth of character. Nature supplies 
the raw material—the innate taste and capaci- 
ty. This or that book, accidentally encoun- 
tered perhaps, and devoured with the keen- 
ness of a youthful appetite, serves to kindle 
the slumbering energies with a Promethean 
_ The gallant sailor may receive the 

t impulse that launches him on his perilous 
and glorious career from the fabled adventures 
of Crusoe, or the graphic narratives of Anson 
and Drake and Byron, which he read when a 
boy. The young imagination of another has 
feasted over the tales of Bagdad and Balsora, 
on luscious descriptions of the treasures of the 
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East, or mused on the daring and successful 
enterprise of merchant princes in the Indies, 
and the result has been a life of commercial 
speculation. Ina third the seeds of military glo 
ry have been sown by reading of Knight or 
Paladin, and in due time they have borne 
fruit. Sir Walter Scott is an instance. The 
tales and legends that pleased his childish 
fancy, though thrust aside for a time by less 
— occupations, never lost their charm, 

ut remained with him to the last. The great- 
est events of history, the fate of dynasties and 
nations, the master-works of art, the grandest 
discoveries that have signalized the march of 
mankind on the highroad of civilization, might 
thus be found to issue from some “ child’s 
book.” 

And yet it is often deemed an easy and 
trivial thing to write for children. Just as any 
feeble poetaster fancies himself equal to trans- 
lating into verse the most beautiful of all poe- 
try,—the Psalms of David,—-so it is often su 
posed that any one can write books for chi- 
dren. Books about children it is comparatively 
easy to write: but it is not so easy to pene- 
trate the secret of youthful sympathies, to ca 
tivate them and hold them fast. It is not for 
every harper, says the Welsh proverb, to play 
upon the harp of many strings. As it is, while 
“books for children” are innumerable, the 
number of really good works of this sort— 
skilfully adapted to meet the wants of their 
happy thoughtless life, is small indeed. Child- 
hood to many persons is a sealed book, and 
remains so always. The result of such mis- 
taken efforts is too often a nondescript book, 
full, perhaps, of seasonable advice for those 
that have charge of children, or a dull digest 
of “ useful knowledge,” unfit for youth or man- 
hood either, which lacks the power to catch 
the wandering attention of the young, and to 
blend itself with their peculiar intellectual life, 
and so falls cold and flat on their listless 
ears. 

It follows, from what has been already said 
on the characteristics of children, that it is a 
great mistake to take pains to write down to 
the supposed level of their capacities. The 
fact is, that most children, if not all, are very 
fond of pondering within themselves the deep- 
est and most awful subjects. The guesses of 
intuition not unfrequently hit the truth, just 
as a woman is generally right until she begins 
to give her reasons. So it is often with chil- 
dren. The wonders of the natural world—of 
earth and sea and sky—nay, even the myste- 
rious questions,* which all the acquired knowl- 

* I never gathered from infidel writers, when 
an avowed infidel myself, any solid difficulties 
which were not brought to | mind by a very 
young child of my own. “ Why was sin permit- 
ted?”? “What a very small world this is to be 
saved by the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God!” “ Who can believe that so few will be 
saved ?’—Remains of Rev. R. Cecil. 
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ge of manhood is incompetent to answer 
satisfactorily, of fate, freewill, sin, happiness, 
eternity ; infinite and perplexing questions of 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized— 


have a strange fascination for children. We 
do not mean to say that it is well to indulge 
the proneness towards such speculations unre- 
servedly. But the mere fact that children find 
pleasure in them, shows an extent of rational 
curiosity and sympathy larger than is usually 
imputed to their age Those who have for- 
gotten their own childhood, and who do not 
care to study the ways of boys, do not know 
what profound aspirations are often at work 
within their little heads. In the infancy of 
Greek philosophy, when the Ionian mind, in- 
=— and inexperienced as that of a child, 

rst essayed to construct a system of the uni- 
verse, it plunged into every department of 
philosophy, material, moral, metaphysical, at 
once, and mingled all together in a grotesque 
theological confusion. A similar process is 
often going on in children. There is scarcely 
any height or depth in thought out of the 
reach of their curious inquiries. In experi- 
ence and method, of course they are deficient. 
But the reason, as distinguished by Kant and 
Coleridge from the understanding, already as- 
serts its unity with that of the great human 
family. Such aspirations are not easily ap- 
peased with vapid and minute triviahticn, 
either about the physical or moral world,— 
with the dry common-places of Frank and 
Rosamond, or even the more interesting dis- 
cussions in Sandford and Merton. 

Most persons can testify, from their own 
introspection, that the first and earliest esthe- 
tic sensations are often more true than those 
that come afterwards; often more true, in a 
general sense, as being more accordant to 
the laws of ideal beauty ; always more true, 
as indicative of the inborn taste. This may 
be, and not seldom is, crushed and hidden af- 
terwards under a thick crust of artificial lik- 
ings and dislikings, the results of ill-regulated 
reflection or of undue dependance on author- 
ity. The canons of some particular school, 
or the fashion of the day, exact a forced hom- 

e fora time. In some cases the genial in- 
stincts re-assert their rights at last, and are 
recognized with joy as legitimate princes re- 
turned from unjust banishment. In this way 
children are generally very good judges 
whether a book is written in good taste or bad. 
They have a great deal of reverence and re- 
serve, and a wondering admiration of every- 
thing remarkable. As soon as it is laid bare 
by a thorough explanation and stripped of all 





its mystery, it loses interest for them. Per- 
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petual explanations are not only unnecessary 
for them, but wearisome and distasteful. They 
gain more real and lasting instruction from 
partial glimpses,—half revealing, half sug- 
esting, gradually leading onwards to truth in 
its fulness, not exposing it all at once, supply- 
ing the mind meanwhile with abundant food 
for meditation, than by the uninviting glare 
of a complete illumination. 

It is a drawback from the great merit of 
the late Mrs. Sherwood’s style of writing for 
children, that she too much seeks to lower 
things to the supposed tenuity of their un- 
derstandings, by way of making everything 
quite plain and easy for them. But they do 
not love so meagre a diet for their imagina- 
tion and dawning reason. The Athenian phi- 
losopher, of whom it has been truly said that 
he taught the world as one would a little child, 
well knew the magic power that resides in a 
teaching suggestive rather than exhaustive, in 
which truth is implied rather than expressed. 
A proverb in use among his own countrymen 
had told him that “half is more than the 
whole.”* And if we look for guidance to 
the highest example of instruction—one great- 
erand holier than Socrates or any human 
teacher—we cannot fail to observe how con- 
tent he was that his words should remain only 
understood in part for a while, until the grow- 
ing capacity of his hearers should enlarge it- 
self to the measure of their full significancy. 

We are not concerned in these remarks 
with the particular theological tendency of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s books, or indeed of any of 
the others now under review. But it must be 
allowed even by her greatest admirers, that 
the too familiar mention of holy names and 
holy things is not without danger ;—a danger, 
either of offending the instinctive reverence 
of childhood, or of encouraging a superficial 
and unreal use of religious phrases. Another 
objection that may perhaps be made to some 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s books, is, that they do not 
allow sufficient scope to that deference for 
personal authority which is so strong in the 
young. We have already remarked that chil- 
dren are naturally disposed to receive undis- 
putingly the teaching which proceeds from 
what they regard as good authority. The 
tone of assertion, the unhesitating tone of 
strong belief, has more weight with them than 
the most ingenious argumentative discussion. 
It seems intended by nature that it should be 
so; and for obvious reasons. Now, this habit 
of mind evidently requires dogmatic rather 
than controversial writing. But after all, we 
must add, that some of these books by Mrs. 


* On the same grounds may be defended the 
practice of teaching children by rote what they 
do not as yet understand. The seed rests in the 
soil and springs up in due season. 
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the most popular of 
ey are too well known 
to require any icular description. The 
most pleasant early associations of many gather 
round the Fairchild Family. The happy and 
thorough English home there revealed—the 
— pictures of rural English scenery and of 
the pleasant town of Reading—the evenings 
in the Primrose Meadow, and the stories of 
Mrs. Howard, and little Marten, and the fair 
Henrie, who was trained to love God among 
the valleys of the Waldenses, are full of ge- 
nial goodness and active fancy. 

The last fault alleged against Mrs. Sher- 
wood must be objected to the well-known and 
beautifully written tales by the authoress of 
Amy Herbert. Of all the graceful stories from 
the pen of this lady, Amy Herbert appears to 
have the mostadmirers. Nor is it strange that 
so amiable a picture of childhood should make 
itself a favorite with all who take any pleasure 
in the contemplation of youth and innocence. 
Its truthfulness also in the delineation of child- 
ish character, imparts to it the charm of real- 
ity ; not truthfulness merely of general out- 
lines, but a close fidelity to nature in the nicer 
details of word and manner. But Amy Her- 
bert fails to realize the beau ideal of a child’s 
book. It offers a delightful employment of 
leisure time for older persons; full of interest- 
ing and instructive hints on the best way of 
training the unformed character, of pruning 
its evil tendencies, and of fostering into ripe 
maturity its budding traits of goodness; but 
in youthful hands there would be cause for 
apprehension, lest it should encourage a pre- 
cocious and unhealthy spirit of self-conscious- 
ness. The later tales of the same series— 
Gertrude, and still more Margaret Percival— 
(which, moreover, are hardly of the class of 
children’s books), are even more pronounced 
in this feature, and also in the prominence 
= to controversial theology. It may be 

oubted whether it is good for readers of any 
age to receive their impressions on difficult 
questions through the medium, necessarily a 
colored one, of imaginary dialogues and ficti- 
tious characters. Polemical disputations, ques- 
tionable in any work of fiction, whatever be 
the banner displayed, are so unmistakably out 
of place in a book intended for children—it is 
so palpably injudicious and wrong thus to 
Dedhen the serene heaven of a child’s belief, 
that we need not insist on their impropriety 
for the young. 

The principle of addressing the faculty of 
reasoning, as yet very imperfectly developed in 
children, to the undue neglect of their affec- 
tions and imagination, is an offence of frequent 
occurrence, and apt to obtrude itself even into 
works of considerable merit. There are two 
books of the same sort as Amy Herbert, but 
published previously, we believe,—the Lost 
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Brooch, and the Fairy Bower, by a lady. They 
are among the most interesting books about 
children to be met with: the characters are 
skilfully drawn, by no means of a common- 
place order, yet not too peculiar ; they abound 
in acute and wise suggestions on the culture 
of children ; altogether there is more piquancy 
about them than is usual in such books. But, 
for all this, they would not do for children; 
they are too argumentative, too much addicted 
to the dissection of motives and impulses for 
them. Godfrey Davenant, by the Rev. W. 
Heygate, not only at college, where the ble- 
mish is perhaps more pardonable, but even at 
school, is so didactic—at least his friends are 
—and withal so prosy, as to present a speci- 
men of ‘the fault under consideration in its 
most naked and unattractive form. 

From reasons already stated, it may be in- 
ferred, that an indirect mode of teaching is to 
be preferred for children—we mean the em- 

iment of abstract truth into narrative. 
Such a mode of writing wins its way more 
easily into the understanding—quickens the 
attention—inspires the feelings—is retained 
more lastingly—gives more exercise to the 
imagination. Nature significantly points in 
this direction, by the eager appetite for pic- 
tures and stories which she has implanted in 
children. In reading Msop’s Fables children 
often omit the “ moral.” But it does not follow, 
therefore, that they lose point of the story. 
Their sympathies are enlisted on the right 
side; and the readiness of childhood to iden- 
tify itself with the personages in the story 
seldom fails to make the suitable application. 
The lesson conveyed penetrates deeper into 
their nature by ond received thus uncon- 
sciously: it becomes an integral part of the 
character by absorption—it acts more effica- 
ciously than it would, if administered like a 
dose of medicine, a dry sermon after an enter- 
taining narrative. The quiet and gradual 
operation of air, and diet, and exercise is al- 
ways preferable to artificial remedies. In the 
way of exercise, it is well known that the al- 
ternate tension and relaxation of the various 
muscles in a game—cricket, for example, or 
tennis—while the mind is too much engaged 
in the amusement to be conscious of the exer- 
cise, is more conducive to health than a peri- 
odical walk taken deliberately for health’s 
sake. The analogy is obvious. Ballad poetry 
is invariably the kind of poetry that com 
mends itself to the infancy and youth of a 
people ; it appeals to their senses; it supplies 
them with living realities, not impossible ideas ; 
it ministers to their desire of adventure and 
romance. Example is better than precept, es- 
pecially for children. Besides the advantages 
to which we have alluded, as attendant on 
such a mode of teaching, it must be allowed, 
even by the sternest utilitarian, to be no small 
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gain—in a world so full of inevitable unhap- 
piness—to substitute what is pleasurable for a 
comparatively painful process; especially in 
the treatment of that part of humam life which 
seems intended by God to be a season of en- 
joyment while it lasts, whatever troubles may 
be awaiting its mature manhood. 

The allegorical style has not been altogether 
neglected even in this utilitarian land. Inthe 
sense of unpoetic, the propriety of the epithet 
has been disproved by facts. Practical and 
inexcitable the English undoubtedly are ; less 
capable of perceiving ideal principles than 
their German cousins ; of slower sensibility 
than their susceptible neighbors in France: 
but the best poetry is the offspring of “7 
and profound, not transitory passion, an 
speaks in the language of the senses rather 
than in philosophic generalizations. Accord- 
ingly there has been a goodly growth of po- 
etry, especially of a dramatic character, both 
in the Northern and Southern divisions of the 
island. Even the allegorical vein—if less 
bountiful of its treasure here than in Germa- 
ny, less wildly or fancifully picturesque, less 
spiritual, more broad and St a not 
eg: altogether unproductive in England. 

ohn Bunyan is a very old instance. ‘Many 
generations have experienced the influence 
of his vivid descriptions, couched in racy and 
genuine language. It would be the sign of 
an evil day, if ever the marvellous dreamings 
of the self-taught genius of Elstow should be 
laid on the shelf by common consent as an an- 
tiquarian curiosity. Inspired by earnest con- 
victions and an intense devotion, they pene- 
trate the heart; they bring a message of life 
and death ; and they will ‘be heard with sym- 
pathetic interest by distant generations. Asa 
work for children, indeed, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
nen is not faultless. The meaning of the al- 
egory is sometimes too thinly veiled, and 
forces itself so prominently forward as to in- 
terfere with the appearance of reality in the 
story. 2 

Persons of every religious school—even such 
as disapprove of the ecclesiastical tendency of 
Mr. Adams’s Tales—must agree that few re- 
cent works are more admirable than his Dis- 
tant Hills, and other allegories—viewed as 
beautiful works of art, adapted for the child- 
mind. The gentle and persuasive tone of 
such indirect exhortation to holiness, finds an 
entrance into every heart. The quiet and 
peaceful, yet not gloomy stillness, which per- 
vades his stories ; and the lovely images sum- 
moned before the eye, transport the reader 
for a time out of the ceaseless turmoil of this 
Vicious and anxious world; and soothe him 
with happy thoughts of a better state. Mr. 
Monro’s allegories are very similar ; less hope- 
ful in tone, more recognizant of the perpetual 
struggle between good and evil-—unnecessa- 
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rily so perhaps for children—but superior to 
those of Mr. Adams in vigor and animation 
and dramatic interest. Agathos, and other 
stories, by Bishop Wilberforce, are well-known 
and beautiful specimens of this class. 

The Four Seasons has been for some time 
before English readers in a translation. Un- 
dine —the exquisitely fantastic Undine — is 
quite naturalized in the public favor. Sintram, 
another of the “four seasons,” is strikingly 
beautiful in a different way ; it claims kindred 
with “howling winter.” Aslanza’s Knight is 
perhaps the best after “ Sintram,” as an alle- 
gory. It represents the triumph of a pure and 
valiant faith, constant through many trials, 
over the temptations of the things that are 
seen. A delicate tinge of symbolic meaning 
may be detected in all the tales of this author, 
by those who take the trouble to look for it. 
But even without a distinct perception of this, 
his noble spirit of chivalrous heroism and 
spotless purity, sans peur et sans reproche, 
cannot but exercise an influence for good, 
however unconsciously, on the character of 
the reader. Tales like his are most in unison 
with the imaginative temperament of youth, 
and are mott likely to encourage its high and 
generous aspirations. 

Hans Andersen with his Danish legends, is 
inimitable in his quaint and grotesque way, es- 
pecially in tales like The Ugly Duckling. As 
regards our own island, it must be confessed 
in passing, that almost all the standard books 
for children have come from the south side of 
the Tweed. This is manifest from the list pre- 
fixed to this article, which contains some of 
the best works of the class in our language— 
old favorites as well as recent additions. But 
if Scotland has not produced much literature 
peculiarly intended and fitted for the young, 
at least she has given birth to their favorite 
poet ; who revels in the legendary lore of his 
romantic fatherland with an enjoyment like 
their own ; and whose vivid imagination makes 
history attractive and easily remembered, even 
for the least studious amongst them. The Tales 
of a Grandfather is a model of historic narra- 
tive for boys. 

Charlton School, or the Cherry Stones, has 
been already mentioned. It is a very good 
sample of a different kind of story from most 
of those last referred to. It is not allegorical. 
The scene of it is a school. The description 
of the ways of boys, which it contains, is so 
true to nature—it is so full of a genial appre- 
ciation of their bright and engaging qualities 
that it must be pronounced one of the best 
books for children in that kind. Hope on, 
hope ever! by Mrs. Howitt, is a remarkable 
pretty story, with a good moral. Ministering 
Children contains some beautiful passages, 
and illustrates in how many ways dition may 
be happy in doing good. But we have alrea- 
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dy expresssed our own preference for allegori- 
cal stories—or at all events, for stories in 
which the actors are farther removed from the 
position of the reader, as less likely to promote 
an undue self-consciousnessin children. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist on this 
point, however, one rule may safely be affirm- 
ed, applicable alike to all instruction, direct or 
suggestive, literal or metaphorical. And this 
is, that it should be of a positive and not of a 
negative character. It should dwell rather on 
the attractions of what is right, than on the 
deformity of what is wrong; it should aim at 
developing the good tendencies, not solely or 
ee 4 at checking and eradicating the 

d. For the Christian life is not a barren 
negation ; it isa living principle, fruitful, ener- 
getic ; itis the amplest expansion of human 
nature; the highest employment of the intel- 
lect; the fullest gratification of the desires in 
their relative subordination. It is not the in- 
voluntary repose of exhaustion, nor the silence 
of solitude in the heart. Mboralists advise, 
that the most effectual way of repressing an 
evil habit, is by cultivating the good habit most 
opposed to it. For the mind assimilates itself 
to what it contemplates in the same way as 
one human face acquires the expression of 
another most familiar to it. It has been no- 
ticed in the most successful preachers, that 
they seldom conclude a discourse with thoughts 
of sin and sorrow. The former part of the 
sermon may have abounded with the most 
harrowing revelations of sin and threatenings 
of judgment, but the last words dispense con- 
solation, and heal the wounds, and leave the 
blessings of mercy and forgiveness. 


Brother, let thy sorrows cease — 
Sinful sister, part in peace !” 


And so it should be for all ; — most especially 
for the young. In this respect, as in others 
that have been mentioned, the taste of those 
that write for them, or otherwise instruct them, 
would be much lightened, it would be half done 
to hand if they would work with Nature, and 
use her kindly aid; if they would build on the 
foundations that she has laid; if they would 
incite, invite, encourage, rather than deter and 
restrain. Good and evil cannot exist together. 
The surest way, as well as the pleasantest, is 
to prevent the Anal by the former. Once lost, 
the blissful inexperience of evil cannot be re- 
gained. Like the bloom of a rose or the down 
of a peach, it perishes if rudely handled. 
Some retain it longer. Happy the few who 
never forfeit it entirely! For it does not im- 
ply any unfitness to meet the dangers of active 
ife — it does not require the retirement of the 
cloister. There is in goodness an instinctive ab- 
horrence of moral evil, a sense of its insidious 
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approaches in the most guileless heart, which 
is the best shield against temptation. 


For to be€nnocent is Nature’s wisdom ; 

The fledgedove knows the prowlers of the air, 
Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter. 
And the young steed recoils upon its haunches, 
The never yet seen adder’s hiss first heard. 

O! surer than suspicion’s hundred eye 

Is that fine sense which, to the pure in heart, 
Reveals th’ approach of evil. 


Evil is so ubiquitous, that there is only too 
great a facility for observing it. Why should 
we anticipate the evil day, provoke an une- 
qual conflict, before the strength of the reason 
is matured ; destroy, before we are compelled, 
the defence erected by Nature, the defence 
of innocence? Dr. Arnold’s “‘ Sermons,” ad- 
mirable as they are for earnest piety, plain- 
ness of speech, and searching insight into 
character, are not free from this blemish. He 
is too apt to address boys as if they were men, 
familiar with the knowledge of evil, and hard- 
ened by the debasing contact of the world. 
He insists continually on the heinousness of 
vice — he detects its embryo manifestations, 
and drags them to the light—he too often 
seeks to counteract the impulsive faults of 
youth, not so much by developing the nobler 
impulses, as by calling into activity the ju- 
dicial functions of self-examination. Even those 
who most highly appreciate his great services 
in the cause of education, must allow that the 
“ moral thoughtfulness,” which he everywhere 
recommends, may be developed to an excess 
in boys, so as to impose a burden upon them, 
too heavy for their years— and to impede 
their originating activity. A criticising habit 
—especially a self-criticising habit, is essen- 
tially antagonistic to the active — and 
alien from the nature of youth. Eton is, at 
all events, a happier school than Rugby. 

It is scarcely necessary, after what has been 
already said, to add, that books of mere amuse- 
ment, without any pretensions at all to instruc- 
tion, are not by any means to be left out of the 
list of children’s books. The most ludicrous or 
impossible tale that ever ran riot among the 
marvels of Fairyland, the braggadocios of Mun- 
chausen, the tipsy vagaries of Daniel O’Rourke, 
the grave absurdity of Puss in Boots, the es- 
capados of Jack the Giant Killer ; these, and 
similar fictions, veritable and awe-striking ro- 
mance to a child, — a farce to older readers, it 
would require a law-maker more cruel than 
Draco to attempt to banish them. If older 
heads are not proof against the fascination of 
such stories, —if it refreshes them to stroll 
among the bazaars of Bagdad, along the sunny 
banks of the Tigris, under a canopy of palm 
trees, with lamps like the stars of heaven glit- 
tering amid their dusky foliage,—“in the 
golden time of good Haroun Alraschid,” or to 
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engage in the wars of the Genii, to battle with 
radiant powers of good against the wiles and 
machinations of dark rebellious spirits, or, in a 
less arduous flight of fancy, to pace the silent 
shore, with its solitary inhabitant, the ship- 
wrecked mariner, in all the majesty of inde- 
pendence, all the sadness of utter isolation, 
and with him to learn the strange joy of con- 
quering necessity by invention,— if older 
readers find a pleasure in such things — and 
many do, much more are they the legitimate 
property of youth. The capacity of believing 
them thoroughly for the time, is one of the 
most luscious enjoyments vouchsafed by Na- 
ture to the young. Who would wish to wrest 
it from them, or dare to deny its usefulness ? 
It is a truism to speak of “the bow that is 
never unbent,” or of the evil consequences 
from “all work and no play.” Immoderate 
carefulness, — ever toiling after some remote 
end, never pausing to enjoy the flower that 
blooms, by the mercy of Heaven, along the 
wayside, making a business even of pleasure, 
seldom, if ever, relaxing into the genial and 
—- abandon of a southern clime, is con- 
essedly a fault of the Anglo-Saxon character, 
and one bane of unhappiness in this country 
at this time. Not the least deplorable result 
of this propensity, — not the least mischievous 
among the causes that encourage it, are the dry 
compendia of “ Useful Knowledge,” which find 
favor in certain quarters; by gratifying a 
shortsighted importance for speedy and —— 
results—a shopkeeper’s preference for small 
profits and quick returns. It is scarcely worth 
while, for the sake of a superficial smattering, 
to dwarf the imagination, disgust the natural 
appetite for knowledge, foster a complacent ir- 
reverence, dazzled by the parade of its own 
apparent proficiency, and substitute an arti- 
ficial unprogressive precocity for the generous 
growth of time. There has been much of late 
years to expose the fallacy. We have seen 
paper constitutions survived by those who 
made them; and we may learn that, in the 
discipline of individuals as of nations, the 
shortest way is not always the safest. The 
flowers, without sap or root, which a child culls 
and sticks in the soil, to wither before nightfall ; 
the dry bones, which lay withered and scat- 
tered on the plain of Chebar; the puppets on 
the stage, which move their arms and legs 
with all the regularity of real life, are not 
more different from living flowers, living bod- 
ies, living men and women, than a mechanical 
aggregation of facts and figures is from real 
instruction. Mere empiricism is not true 
wisdom. 


Wisdom and knowledge, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. 

Knowledge, — a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere material with which wisdom builds, 
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| Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber what it seemed to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that she has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that she knows no more. 


“ Wouldst thou plant for eternity,” says 
Carlyle, “then plant into the deep faculties 
of man, his fantasy and his heart ; wouldst 
thou plant for year and day, then plant into 
his shallow faculties, his self-love and arith- 
metical understanding.” And again, — “‘ Soul 
must catch fire through a mysterious contact 
with living soul. Mind grows not, like a vege- 
table, by having its roots littered with etymo- 
logical as but like a spirit by mysterious 
contact with spirit; thought kindles itself at 
the fire of living thought.” “ Useful informa- 
tion,” however concealed under the thin and 
undignified disguise of“ Philosophy in Sport,” 
is not real education ; perhaps it is most ob- 
jectionable in its serio-comie form; it is 
“ neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring.” 
Even in the hands of clever and agreeable 
writers, like Miss Edgeworth or Miss Martineau, 
it is ugly and repulsive —its wheels drag 
heavily. The greatest and best men have usu- 
ally been the most thoroughly boys in their 
time. The ingenious torture of what are 
called, in schools for young ladies, by the 
name of “ callisthenic eXercises,” is as misera- 
ble a make-shift for the healthy excitement of 
a game or a dance, as “ scientific dialogues” 
and “ epitomes of history” are for the free and 
complete development of the whole being 
through the agency of works which address 
the imagination and the feelings, and thus pre- 
pare for the higher developments of reason. 

Such old established favorites as the Arabian 
Nights need no apology at our hands, but, in 
connection with the characteristics which we 
have been considering, it is obvious to remark 
that they hold their place among children’s 
books, and in the affections of their readers, 
by no blind force of habit or merely unreason- 
able devotion. The very land of their birth, 
the nursery of the human race, is rich in asso- 
ciations akin to those of childhood ; and the 
literature of that land is naturally such as to 
find an echo in every childish bosom. The 
faculty, so strong in children, of simple won- 
der and awful curiosity, as yet unchilled by the 
cold breath of criticism, and the habit of" self- 
conscious reflection, — which may enervate 
more than it enlightens, is pleased only, not 
cloyed, by those fantastic yet familiar tales 
that enrich the empty but capacious mind of 
the child with many a gorgeous scene and 
moving incident, both of a natural and super- 
natural kind. Regarded as mere amusement, 
such tales are profitable — but this is not all. 
Though there be no moral formally appended 
to the fable, and administered, as it were to ef- 
face its impression and dispel its meaning, yet, 
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ey pe even in moral influence, Arabian 
ight and Fairy Tale may be not altogether 
wanting. There, at least, vice and virtue are 
not approximated by the disclosure of their 
secret workings, and of that almost invisible 
= from which they begin to diverge. 
ere is no mistake about the Ogre and the 
Evil Genius — they are indispustably bad and 
detestable : evil is left, as it is, a fearful mys- 
tery, and referred for its immediate source to a 
personal though a superhuman agency ; nor is 
oodness dwarfed from its ideal stature to the 
imensions of a little girl, who forbears to dis- 
member her doll or play with a peevish 
spaniel, 

But what are we to say of the compendia 

of useful knowledge which threaten, in some 
uarters, to dislodge the beneficent fairy, with 
er wonder-working wand and ubiquitous and 
multiform genius? It is difficult to see how 
any moral influence can be exercised through 
such channels on the youthful mind, which has 
need as yet rather to be formed than filled. A 
naked list of dates or other facts, with which 
the feelings have nothing to do, and in which, 
as yet, the understanding can recognize little 
or nothing, isa mere nonentity to the child. 
It sinks as a dead load into the memory, over- 
taxing the mechanical powers of retention, 
whilst it kindles not‘a spark of feeling nor 
generates a single genial thought. But let a 
child’s ready sympathy be excited, let the 
travelled merchant of Bagdad unfold the se- 
crets of his furrowed brow, and the solitary 
Crusoe detail, by what ingenious contrivances 
he has fenced out the wild beast from his own 
savage den, and barely kept soul and body to- 
ther at the peril of both, in his lonely 
island, no danger will there be lest the adven- 
tures or devices of either should appear to the 
child too fanciful or minute. He finds no 
fault with the lavish exercise of supernatural 
power by friendly or malicious genius ; where 
the marvellous, however absurd to older ears, 
is so plausible and consistent, so devoutly be- 
lieved by the several characters of the story— 
no wonder is it that a child should welcome 
each new marvel with even heightened in- 
terest. 

Again, the poetry in which childhood has 
been said to share so largely, though uncon- 
sciously, is not manifested in occasional out- 
bursts of feeling on the active homage whicha 
poet loves to offer to the beautiful; it is not 
something often banished, and continually 
overshadowed by the daily formalities of com- 
mon life, scared by the “ dry light ” of science, 
and the cold analysis to which thought and 
feeling are subjected in manhood ; rather is it 
@ constant stream of silent joy, beating with 
every pulse, and pervading every sensation. 
It has no voice of its own to raise, but all the 
more does it find in the flowers of Eastern 
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language an expression of its own secret im- 
pulse; nor need any fear be entertained, lest 
a mind dieted on such imaginative food in 
childhood should grow up fantastic or super- 
stitious. In the present state of society such 
a fear is groundless. The danger, now-a- 
days, is all the other way ; and let us beware 
how, in our fancied wisdom, we undervalue 
such a talent for appreciation of the marvel- 
lous—for from whom did modern science draw 
its light, and modern art and letters the origi- 
nating impulse of its excellence, and the mo- 
dels which have provoked its imitative powers 
—from whom but that race, whose every : 
stream and mountain was hallowed by its ap- 
propriate legend, and enshrined, as it were, 
the personal presence of its god or hero ? 
ihe than this, it may truly be said, and it 
is no new remark, that whatever is most ex- 
act, methodic, and elaborate in modern sci- 
ence, is but the mature development of a 
germ, which lay buried, as the seed in its pa- 
rent soil, under the misty and confused ima- 
ginings of a younger age. No science has 
ever yet leapt forth, like Athene in her pano- 
ly, | sad the head of a Bacon or Descartes. 
ndistinguishably blended together, even when 
disentangled from that heterogeneous combina- 
tion of childlike thought and feeling, the seve- 
ral sciences were long tinged, as it were, by 
the glowing wreaths of the retiring mist. Thus 
astrology was the forerunner of astronomy, 
alchemy of chemistry. Thus history emerged 
from the region of fable, under the paternal 
guidance of Herodotus, till its outlines grew 
clear and definite under the severe hand of 
Thucydides. The calm and thoughtful So- 
hocles was the legitimate descendant of the 
lind old bard, who sang “ the mischief-work- 
ing wrath of gods and heroes.” Plato and 
Aristotle were the disciples as well as the re- 
formers of that philosophy, which had been 
stirring into life in the theogony of Hesiod, and 
was gradually refined and moulded into shape 
from the rude and chaotic cosmogony of Thales 
and Anaximander. The imagination of man 
is the precursor of his understanding. In the 
Delian Apollo, we may recognize a personifi- 
cation of the subsequent glories of science, art, 
and literature. Shall we strip him of his 
golden locks, lest they dazzle the sober eye 
of Reason? In Hephestus, with his fickle 
consort Aphrodite, we see the union of beauty 
and industry, dissolved, alas! at times, by the 
devastating god of war. So with the other 
myths. Not that they were invented to per- 
sonify such notions, or designed to embody 
any preconceived truths, but they serve to 
show that the rich and beautiful fancies of 
an early age are not devoid of meaning— 
No. They are the heralds of that trium- 
phal march of science which they serve so 
aptly to illustrate. In fact, the mythology of 
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the Greeks contained the rudiments of their 
poetry, history, physics, ethics, metaphysics, 
and theology. From this bright fountain, 
lisping in broken murmurs its childlike tale 
under the soft and sunny sky of Ionia, issued 
those diverging streams of thought, which 
were destined to wash the walls of great cities, 
to bear the stately argosies of knowledge on 
their broad waters, and to meet and rest at 
last in the ocean of perfect wisdom. 

It might be interesting to trace the connec- 
tion between the diversities of national char- 
acter, and the legendary tales popular in dif- 
ferent countries,—to observe the serenity and 
seeming absence of pain which pervades even 
the most painful details of Oriental fiction,*— 
the irresistible admixture of humor which 
tempers the awfulness of Irish Banshee or 
Phoka,—to contrast the sharp stern outlines 
of the Fairy Tales of Northern Europe with 
the misty grandeurs of the East; agile fairy 
and dusky goblin with the dim zrial form, 
looming in mid air, of Oriental Genius; but 
it would lead us too far astray from Books for 
the Young. The important influence exerci- 
sed by ak “ Nursery Tales” cannot be doubt- 
ed fora moment. It is obvious at a glance, 
that in mountaineers, for example in the hardy 
Swiss and our primitive Highlanders, their pa- 
triotic ardor-of attachment to their birthplace 
is not more owing to the remarkable features 
of the scenery amid which they are nurtured, 
than to the strange unearthly traditions which 
that scenery has inspired. Such glimpses into 
the unseen world serve at least to lift the 
heart from the petty sordid cares of this life 
to the contemplation and fellowship of those 
bright angelic beings, who— 


“S 





Leave their heavenly bowers, 

And come to succor us, who succor want, 

Cleaving the air like flying pursuivants ; 

For us they fight, for us they watch and ward, 

Round about us their winged squadrons plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 

Oh! that high Heav’n should deign of men to 
have regard.”t 


Only let there be some selection. The fe- 
verish horrors of such supernatural stories as 
the Castle of Otranto, or the Mysteries of Adol- 
pho, deserve as low a place in legendary art 
as-in romance the Mysteries of Paris compared 
with the Waverly Novels. Let it never be 
forgotten, that a boy’s character is formed, not 
only by the example of school friends, and 
friends at home, but in at least equal degree 
by that of the friends whom he meets, and be- 


* Mr. Thackeray has mentioned a good instance 
of this painlessness in the destruction of the Forty 
+ ae in the forty jars, by Ali Baba’s scalding 
oil. 

t Spenser. 
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comes acquainted with, and learns to love, in 
the pages of his favorite books. 

Among the great faults of the present day 
in this country are superficial intellectuality, 
want of originality, and dissipation of pow- 
er; an imperfect and discursive acquaint- 
ance with many studies, instead of intense 
concentration upon one, according to the 
bias of the individual, — morally, it is an 
excessive anxiety, a harassing ambition to 
“rise in the world,” and a morbid self-con- 
sciousness destructive of energetic action. The 
abatement of these evil tendencies, doubtless, 
depends much on early culture. Books for 
the young, we have endeavored to show, 
should be entertaining, fitted to nourish the 
affections and imagination rather than the log- 
ical faculty, indirectly instructive and sugges- 
tive rather than exhaustive of their subject, 
presenting images of good to be followed, ra- 
ther than of evil to be shunned. Above all, 
children must not be taught too much nor too 
soon. Knowledge is sometimes a hurtful bur- 
den ; too much of it in proportion to the na- 
tural powers destroys originality, and substi- 
tutes an unreal and insipid taste, an uncon- 
scious hypocrisy. If the dialectic faculties are 
later in their development than the emotions, 
the memory, the imagination, and the apprehen- 
sion of the senses, it cannot be disputed that 
the young may best be influenced by personal 
authority and personal example; nor that the 
study of languages naturally comes first in or- 
der, next the events of history and human 
life, last of all the abstractions of Philosophy ; 
first words, then things, lastly ideas. As the 
sense of hearing is most acute in the dark, as 
the fancy is most inventive in the glimmering 
twilight, so the memory is most impressible 
and most tenacious, the feelings are most sus- 
ceptible, before they are reduced under the 
severe control of the mature intellect enlight- 
ened by reflection. With all that is being 
done for the reform of our modes ef training 
the young, we have still to struggle with the 
evils of an indiscriminate and a premature 
education. Goethe, in his Wilhelm Meister, 
sagaciously protests against an uniform dress 
for his Utopian schoolboys. To discover the 
embryo genius, if he had any, of each boy, 
and to give it especial cultivation, was one se- 
eret of the influence of the Jesuits. They 
knew that our wishes are the prognostication 
of our powers. With usin Great Britain it is 
different. Not in large schools only, but in 
the narrower circle of home, it is too often to 
be deplored, that those who have care of the 
young, and who ought to know of each one 
what he is, and what he is best able to do, fail 
to observe their several traits, and to shape 
their rough-hewn capacities to the proper end. 
The other evil iseven more serious. The 
anxiety to make clever children defeats itself, 
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—it spoils thousands who might be clever 
men. Nota few, and those the most promis- 
ing—children for example like Hartley Cole- 
ridge—require to be positively kept back, not 
urged onwards. In his pitiable case it was 
not the predominance of fancy in his child- 
hood that was unhealthy, but the unboyish 
consciousness of self. Games at play with 
other boys would have been far better for 
him than to sit listening with greedy ears 
to the philosophers of the Lakes. The two 


| greatest among our British poets, Shakspeare 
nd Milton, both speak complainingly of their 
“late spring.” Their regrets were unneeded. 
Better, far better that it should be so, than 
that the fruits, nipped and shrunk, should belie 
the promise of the abundant blossom. Let 
each period of life wear its own garb, and play 
its own part. For old age there is rest,—per- 
severing activity for manhood,—and for chil- 
hood the grace and beauty and careless hap- 
piness which are peculiarly its own. 








From The Spectator. 
GRAHAM’S JORDAN AND RHINE* 


Mr. Graunam isan Irish Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who was chosen by the General Assembly 
of his church as a missionary to the Jews. In 
this capacity he has travelled extensively both 
in Europe and the East; his head-quarters 
being, apparently, at Damascus and Bonn. 
The title of his book is less descriptive than 
suggestive of his subjects—Germany and the 
East ; for although he resided by the Rhine 
and not a very long distance from the Jordan, 
those rivers only appear incidentally in his 

ges. 

Although the work is the result of travelling, 
it is far from being a book of travels. In the 


sion ; a variety of topics being touched more 
or less fully. Most of them have a relation to 
the present state of the East,—as the rule of 
the Turks, the religious and moral character 
of the Oriental Christians, the prospects of 
Russian success,—or refer to the past, chiefly 
in connection with Scriptural illustration. In 
Germany or the “ Rhine” portion, the digres- 
sions are more numerous. There are, indeed, 
sketches of German manners and religion, 
Jewish, Christian, and Rationalistic. A large 
part of it, however, consists of moral and re- 
ligious reverie or outpouring, intermingled 
with Latin, German, and English poetry, as 
well as theological and literary criticism. 
Power, with a strong tendency to the arti- 
ficial and reiterative force of the platform, is 








“ Jordan” portion, Mr. Graham takes up a sub-|the literary characteristic of Mr. Graham. A 
ject—as Lebanon—describes the appearance | good deal of what he has written will from its 
of the region, the character of the inhabitants, | nature be chiefly attractive to persons of the 
the sects into which they are divided, and il- | writer's religious views. Many of his Eastern 
lustrates both the country and its customs by |sketches have little actual novelty, but obtain 
passages from Scripture; a personal incident |an appearance of newness from the compara- 
occasionally falling in. He then goes to Baal- | tive form into which he throws them. As in 
bec; treating the ruined city in a similar way, other Oriental travellers, there is some contra- 
and strikingly impressing upon the reader the |diction in Mr. Graham’s estimates of the 
gigantic cyclopean character of its ancient | Turk, though upon the whole he inclines to 
structures. Damascus is the third, and as re-| the darker view of things, as regards the Mo- 

rds the land of the Jordan the closing sub-|hammedan ; and the same with the Muscovite. 
ject. It is treated more fully than Lebanon | He has, however, a more ready escape from 
and Baalbec. There is a sketch of Oriental | dilemmas than many inquirers, for when he is 
urban life, in a comparison between an East- | fairly nonplussed he casts the resolution upon 
ern and a Western city, as well as a picture | Providence. The Jordan and the Rhine con- 
of Damascus in its outward form and the man- tains a good deal of information upon many 
ners of its people. Under the title of the points, though overlaid with extraneous topics, 
Jewish Mission in Damascus, we have an ac-|and often urged with needless iteration. The 








count of the Oriental Jews, the inherent dif- 
ficulties of converting them, and the general 
troubles of a missionary. Oriental customs in 
opposition to European, connected with dress 
and the human body, closes the Jordan section 
of the book. 

In all these chapters there is much digres- 


* The Jordan and the Rhine; or the East and 
the West. Being the result of Five Years’ Resi- 
dence in Syria and Five Years’ Residence in Ger- 
many. By the Reverend William Graham, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy, etc., etc. Pub- 
lished by Partridge and Oakey. 





system of Oriental life—the moral and re- 
ligious character of the Orientals—the present 
state of feeling and opinion among the Jews 
—the corruption of Christianity in the East, 
and its effect upon the Moslems and the He- 
brews—with some good remarks on languages 
—are developed with a certainty and pre- 
cision which only actual experience can give. 
Independently of its merit, this account of the 
Arabic language just now, when so many per- 
sons have gone or are going Eastward, and 
should have Oriental speech. 
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The Arabic is a noble but very difficult lan- 
guage ; has a beautiful character, and an exten- 
sive literature ; has a more complicated and phi- 
losophical grammar than the Greek ; and is spo- 
ken by sixty millions of the human race. Seve- 
ral of its sounds are new to the European ear, 
and nearly unattainable after the organs of speech 
and hearing have lost the softness and flexibility 
of infancy. The Arabs delight in fine distinc- 
tions, and their ear discriminates with unerring 
accuracy between the slightest shades of sound. 
The sound halek means a walker; double the as- 
pirate, hhalek, and it signifies barber ; add a little 
of the hissing guttural sound, chalek, and it is the 
proper word for creator. This example may 
show how careful a preacher ought to be in the use 
of his aspirates before an Arab audience. The 
language is diffuse, flexible, (in the sense of 
Shemitish flexibility,) and musical in a high de- 
gree ; it is not composite like the Greek, English, 
and German; it moves not on stilts like the 
Latin; nor does it breathe forth trifles with the 
charming simplicity of the French and Italian. 
It fails mainly in terms for expressing abstract 
ideas, and is therefore unfitted for idealism and 
——— speculation. Kant would be abso- 
utely untranslatable into Arabic. 


Difficult as Arabic may be, a few words will 
make shift. 


I have said the Arabic is difficult, and I may 
take this opportunity of stating the best way of 
acquiring a language speedily. 1. Think nothing 
of grammars, lexicons, or books, for some time ; 
but, on the contrary, take a native who knows 
not a word of your language, and say, as I did, 
in Arabic, shu hatha? (what is that?) his reply 
gives you the name; and this, varied and contin- 
ued eighteen hours out of the twenty-four for a 
week, will give you the names of all the visible 
objects in the universe. 2. Never on any occa- 
sion open your lips but in the language you want 
to learn: this rule is absolute and must not be 
broken. 3. The stomach was our best teacher 
in the East. We saw people eating something 
which they called chubez, and after ten hours’ 
riding, when we come to a village we forget not 
to repeat chubez, chubez; nor will your thirsty 
jae lips fail to cry moy, moy, as soon as you 

ave heard the sound once repeated by a well: 
and now you want only one word more, namely, 
flus, money, to be fully equipped for your jour- 
ey. This is your stock in trade to begin with, 
and chubez, moy, and flus—bread, water and money— 
will make a way for you among these sixty mil- 
lions. This is the way to learn a language asa 
dog learns to swim, namely by being thrown in- 
toa pond. 


The following, after ten years’ experience, 
five years in the East and five in the West, is 
the summary of Mr. Graham on the conversion 
of the Hebrews. 


Is there no sign of life? no shaking amon 
the ~ bones? I see very little. The reform 
Jews hear, and then tell you all religions are 
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good and useful; the true idea in religion is God, 
all the rest is nimbus and form, to be dispensed 
with or retained at pleasure. The old Talmudi- 
cal Jews, who have some veneration for the Old 
Testament, are fierce and fanatical, nearly be- 
yond the influence of argument and reason. And 
they are all equally worldly. Money is their 
idol, and they worship it with great assiduity. 
They receive tracts and Testaments willing 

when they get them for nothing, but the col- 
porteur has sold, during the month, almost 
nothing. 

. * + ¥ * 

The Jews are becoming freethinkers, and the 
strait-jacket of Rabbinical ceremonialism is burst- 
ing at all its seams. They live like the Chris- 
tians; open their saloons to the great and the 
noble ; and being asked in return, they follow the 
Christian principle of eating what is set before 
them, asking no questions for conscience’ sake. 
Many of these reformed, freethinking Jews, have 
received the rite of baptism, but without any ac- 
curate knowledge of its doctrines, or love to- 
wards its Founder. Enter into conversation 
with one of this class, andif he is in a talkin 
humor he makes some such confession as the fol- 
lowing—“ [ am not ——s to Christianity, or 
any other religion, as I am persuaded that every 
man may be saved in the religion in which he 
was born: we must be judged (if there is to be 
a judgment) by our actions, and not by our opin- 
ions. There are many admirable things in 
Christianity : 1 Cor. xiii. should be inscribed up- 
on ali corners of the streets in letters of gold. 
My daughter became a Christian to please her 
husband, and I did not forbid her: my niece be- 
came acquainted with priests, who persuaded her 
that without believing on Jesus she could not be 
saved ; and I bought her a New Testament, and 
allowed her to follow her convictions. For my 
own part, I think it is dishonorable to change 
our religion, and the motives for it are often im- 
pure ; but if others think differently, I have no 
quarrel with them on that account. I believe in 
no immediate revelation, and thus I get rid of all 
the difficulties of inspiration and the contradic- 
tions of religious books; but I admit that the 
Deity has revealed himself mediately through his 
works, as well as through the teaching of s 
and philosophers. All goodness and beauty and 
truth are from Him, wherever they are found, 
and he can and does employ the most various 
means to make them known to mankind. This 
is my creed: you may call me a freethinker (Fre- 
igeist) if you like, but I know many Jews and 
Christians who are of the same opinion.” 


Mr. Graham is a strong quant of the 
Pope. In fact, a good many of his papers in 
the section of “The Rhine” are theological 
disquisitions, or sharp attacks upon the Pa: 
cy. In the East, he admits that practically 
the Greek is the worse of the two churches. 


There is a small body of the Greek Church on 
Mount Lebanon. Their numbers, however, are 
inconsiderable, and the ignorance of the priests, 
the monks, and the people, almost inconceivable. 
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Indeed, throughout the entire East, the Greek 
priests are proverbial for ignorance, impudence, 
and stupidity. The bishop comes to a village, 
selects one of the peasants—who is able to read 
the service, baptize the children, anoint the sick, 
and bury the dead—lays his hands on him, com- 
municates the electrical succession of apostolici- 


ty, (viz. stupidity,) and so constitutes him the 
spiritual father of the community. In theory, the 
Greek Church may in some respects have the ad- 
vantage of the Papal; but in practice, in vigor, 
in everything that constitutes character, effici. 
ency, and respectability, she is far behind her. 





Cemetery or Pera.—On this grave-yard, 
which covers the whole side of the hill, is the 
fashionable promenade of the fair Peraites ; it is 
a place where hainals or porters resort to, to bask 
in the sun, whenever there is any—where droves 
of donkeys are passing guests—-and where the 
dogs have established a permanent settlement. 
These dogs make their beds in the graves, and 
slumber in the shade of the turban-surmounted 
tomb-stones, which mark the last resting-places 
of the males among the true believers. Each 
one of these wild dogs has his grave, which is his 

liar property, and which he defends against 

e invasion of some canine czar, anxious to in- 
crease his territories. Puppies are born in the 
graves, and there reared to mature doghood ; 
and fierce combats take place, and many a 
wretched dog is torn to pieces by his savage as- 
sociates; and from early dusk to the dawn of 
day, there is a howling and gnashing of tusks 
among the cypress groves of this last resting-place 
of the dead. Youhave some difficulty in making 
your way through the various groups of tomb- 
stones and trees, some falling and some fallen, 
which obstruct your path. 





QOver-LecistaTion. By Hersert SPENCER. 
Reprinted from the Westminster Review. Chap- 
—ay for the people. John Chapman, 

trand. 


We are very glad to see this valuable essay re- 
printed in a cheap and durable form. There is 
no point on which the so-called educated classes 
. more require education or instruction than that 
treated in this book. The country is already se- 
viously injured by over-legislation, and yet the 
multitude, and not merely the unlearned multi- 
tude, but the educated and instructed multitude, 

rofessional men of all descriptions and men of 
usiness continually demand new and more le- 
islation. Every ill that human nature is sub- 
ject to they ap can be cured by legisla- 
tion. tee ky ar more eager to be ruled and 
verned the lawmakers or the ministers, 
., are to rule and govern them. These dread 
the responsibility; the others have no sense of 
responsibility, and they are never tired of crying 
out for more laws. To correct their erroneous 
views or improper sentiments, Mr. Spencer's 
production will be very useful.— Economist. 


Scarcity or Parer.—A reward of £1,000 
is offered by the proprietors of a well-known 
newspaper to any one who can suggest a plen- 
tiful supply of any product cheap enough to su- 
persede the material from which paper is now 
made. Without any arriére pensée, might I sug- 
gest thatif a similar reward was offered to our che- 
mists or manufacturers for a plan to reduce paper 
again to its primitive pulp, and then to yk 
from it the printers’ ink, the same end would 
obtained. The old monks, we are well aware, 
destroyed many valuable MSS. for the sake of 
the parchment upon which they were written. 
In the present day there are tons of paper stain- 
ed with productions of an ephemeral nature (re- 
turns to parliament, to wit, which might do duty 
over and over again with no loss to the public; 
on the contrary, there are few persons with even 
a moderate supply of printed material who would 
not be Pappy, to contribute to the paper bleacher, 
saving both binding and shelf-room.—Correspon- 
dent of the Builder. 


[This is done already, we think. —Living 
Age.] 





Tae Cram or a Tartor for £9 due for 
clothes supplied, was resisted lately at the Mary- 
lebone County Court, upon somewhat curious 
grounds. The defendant, a man named King, 
did not deny the receipt or the value of the arti- 
cles — but raised a quibbling objection 
founded on an obsolete statute of George I., en- 
acting “that no person in England shall make, 
sell, or sew on any clothes, buttons, or button- 
holes made or bound with cloth, serge, camblets, 
or druggets, or any other stuff, under a penalty 
of 40s. for every dozen buttons so made.” The 
act further provided that no person could re- 
cover the | pe charged for clothes made without 
buttons of gilt material, the object being to en- 
courage the “Brummagem™” trade of the da 
As it was shown, first, that the aforesaid law, ab- 
surd as it was, had never been repealed ; and, 
secondly, that the present plaintiff could not pre- 
tend to have affixed the legal gilt buttons to the 
coats supplied to the defendant, judgment was 
perforce given against him. The defendant af- 
terwards announced, by the mouth-piece of his 
counsel, that he should, in due course, sue the 
plaintiff for the penalties enacted under the stat- 





utes in question. 
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BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


From the North British Review. 

1. Un Philosophé sous les toits. Par M. EMILE 
SouveEstrRE. Paris, 1851. 

2. The Attic Philosopher. By M. Em1Le Sov- 
VESTRE. (Translated.) London, 1854. 
Reprinted by Appleton & Co. New York. 
Tuts is one of the pleasantest and prettiest 

little books that has ever fallen into our hands. 

It is the more interesting and surprising as 

having issued from the press of Paris; and, 

after the vehement, diseased, and bacchana- 
lian pages of Balzac, Eugene Sue, and Victor 

Hugo, is medicine to our scandalized morality, 

balm to our wounded sensibility, rest to the 

wearied fancy, and positive refreshment to the 
irritated eye. Tocome to it after such read- 
ing is like the “crystalline fount” after the 

“ feculent flood,”—like the “ pure breezes of 

morn” after the heated and morbific atmos- 

ae of the hospital or the ing-house— 
ike the green fields and fresh vegetation of 
the country and the spring, after the glare 
and fumes of a gaudy and gas-lighted theatre. 

We feel that we have escaped from intoxica- 

tion to sobriety, from the vortex of passion to 

the e of nature, from that which is simply 
noxious or revolting, to that which gives true 
pleasure and does real good. 

We rejoice to see that such a book can come 
out of the heart of France—that such pictures 
can still be relished there—that such a life as is 
here depicted can still be led there. For though 
the tone of the book is pure, and all its senti- 
ments are humane, genial and gentle, it is as re- 
mote as — rom anything mawkish or 
maudlin. It has nothing of the pastoral tender- 
ness, the overdone Arcadianism, which made 
the popularity of the Romance of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre nearly as sure a sign of an unheal- 
thy state of the public mind as the profligate 
novels that appeared at the same time, and di- 
vided with it the favor of the reading world 
of France. Nor has it any closer similarity 
to the Swiss love-stories, and pictures and 
praises of savage life, with which Rousseau 
dazzled and delighted the fancy of the profli- 
gate and sophisticated dames of ‘Paris, in the 

einous days of Louis XV. Its pathos is all 
natural ; its sentiments are all genuine and 
unforced—the reflections ofa contented and 
kind-hearted man who philosophizes from his 
garret on the motley world beneath him, and 
mingles with it in his own humble sphere. It 
indicates that there is still a portion of the 
heart of France sound and unperverted ; and 
what is more to our immediate purpose, it 
= a Very interesting pH into some of 
those points of Continental life and character, 
in which it has a marked superiority to our 
own—peculiarities which it would be well if 

We could transplant, and which incline us toa 

certain uncemirtabte misgiving that some of 

our aims and exertions may be sadly misdi- 
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rected, and that we may, oftenerthan we deem, 
be sailing on a wrong tack. 

The book is in the form of fragments from 
the diary of a man of fair education, and of 
very humble fortunes, such as may be found 
in numbers, not only in Paris, but all over the 
Continent, who lives solitary and contented in 
his garret, supporting himself in tolerable com- 
fort on the meagre salary of a subordinate 
Government employé, content with poverty, 
and secure inst indigence, watching the 
world around him with a cheerful and sympa- 
thizing smile, and enjoying the good things of 
life rather by contemplation than by actual 
participation. Unambitious and unstriving, 
too wise to risk that scanty stipend which mo- 
derate desires and skilful management have 
made into a competence for vaster but more 
precarious gains, he finds that everything con- 
spires to teach him the same lesson—viz., in 
how small an apartment happiness may dwell, 
and how Guay that apartment oy | be fur- 
nished. Observation, ever on the alert, pre- 
serves him alike from envy or repining: he 
sees from his attic window the luxurious fur- 
niture of one opposite neighhor, an actress or 
singer seized for debt, and her chamber rude- 
ly dismantled; and the humble but always 
neat room of another vis-a-vis, a sempstress se- 
cure in its plodding and unaspiring poverty. 
He returns from a homely supper—the one 
festal banquet of the year—shared with a fam- 
ily ae poorer than himself,and remembers that 
he left the unrefined but joyous circle with 
the regretful ejaculation Déja/ and he meets 
the opulent lady who occupies the first floor 
of the house next his own, returning jaded 
and ennuyée from those gilded salons where no 
joy is, and getting out of her carriage with 
the yawning ejaculation, “Enjfin!” On New 
Year's day, when it is customary in France, 
and indeed throughout the Continent, to visit 
friends and give or receive presents, our phi- 
losopher who had no friends, and was too poor 
to make presents, was sitting somewhat mood- 
ily in his garret, for his fire would not light, 
the day was rainy and the wood was damp, 
there was no milk left for breakfast, and the 
pot of sweetmeat was quite empty. There is 
a knock at the door, and a Paulette enters— 
a pale, thin, ill-dressed little girl, whose life he 
had saved in a crowd two years before. 


“Tl y a deux ans de cela; depuis, je n’avais 
revu la petite qu’a de longs intervalles, et je 
Vavais presque oubliée; mais Paulette ala me 
moire des bons cceurs ; elle vient an renouvelle- 
ment de l’année m’offrir ses souhaits de bonheur. 
Elle m'apporte en outre un plant de violettes en 
fleurs ; dean l'a mis eu terre et cultivé ; c’est 
un bien qui lui appartient tout entier, car il a été 
conquis par ses soins, sa volonté et sa patience. 
Ce présent inattendu, la rougeur modeste de la 
petite fille et son compliment balbutié dissipent 
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comme un rayon du soleil, l’espéce de brouillard 
qui m’enveloppait le coeur; mes idées passent 
brusquement des teintes plombées du soir aux 
teintes les plus roses de l’aurore. Je fais asscoir 
Paulette, et je l'interroge gaiement. 

“ La petite répond d’abord par des monosylla- 
bes, mais bientét les réles sont reversés, et c’est 
moi qui entrecoupe de courtes interjections ses 
longues confidences. La pauvre enfant méne 
une vie difficile. Orpheline depuis long temps, 
elle est restée avec son frere et sa sceur, a la 
charge d’une vicille grand-mére qui les élevés de 
misére, comme elle a coutume de le dire. Cepen- 
dant Paulette l'aide maintenant dans la confec- 
tion des cartonnages, sa petite sceui Perrine com- 
mence a coudre, et Henri est apprenti dans une 
imprimerie. Tout irait bien, sans les pertes et 
sans les chomages, sans les habits qui s’usent, 
sans les appetits qui grandissent, sans l’hiver qui 
oblige 4 acheter son soleil! Paulette se plaint 
de ce que la chandelle dure trop peu et de ce que 
le bois coite trop cher. La cheminée de leur 
mansarde est si grande qu une falourde y produit 
Yeffet d’une allumette ; elle est si pres du toit que 
le vent y renvoit la pluie, et quon y géle sur 
Yatre en hiver; aussi y ont ils renoncé. Tout se 
borne désormais 4 un réchaud de terre sur lequel 
cuit le repas. La grand’-mére avait bien parlé 
@an poéle marchandé chez le revendeur du rez- 
de-chausaée ; mais celui-ci en a voulu sept francs, 
et les temps sont trop difficiles pour une pareille 
dépense ; famille s’est en conséquence résignée 
a avoir froid par économie.”* 


* During the two years I had only seen the child 
at long intervals, and had almost forgotten her; 
but Paulette has the memory of good hearts; and 
she comes at the expiration of the year to offer her 
wishes for my happiness. She brings me, besides, 
a bunch of violets, her own raising. They were 
made by herself entirely—by her own care, pa- 
tience, and perseverance. This unexpected pre- 
sent, the modest blush of the little girl, and her 
stammering compliment, dissipated, like a ray of 
sunshine, the mist around my heart; my thoughts 
ew suddenly from the heavy dusk of night to the 

rightest hue of sunrise. I make Paulette sit down, 
and cheerfully question her. 

The child answered at first in monosyllables— 
but soon our parts are reversed—and I only inter- 
rupt pha interjections her full revealings. The 
= child leads a difficult life. Her parents have 

ong been dead, and she and her brother and sister 
have remained under the care of their old grand- 
mother, who has, to use her own words, brought 
them up on want. However, Paulette assists her 
now in card-work. Her little sister, Perrine, be- 
ins to sew; and Henry is apprenticed to a print- 
ing office. All would go well, but for loss by waste, 
or being out of work; but for clothes which wear 
out, and appetites which increase; but for the win- 
ter which obliges them to buy their sun. Paul- 
ette lamented that the candle burnt out too soon; 
and that wood was too dear. The chimney of the 
garret is so large, that a bundle of fire-wood in it 
produces an effect like a lucifer match. It is so 
near the roof, that the wind sends the rain into it, 
and they freeze on the hearth in winter, and so 
they have given it Se confine themselves to 
an earthen chafing dish, upon which they cook 
their food. The grandmother has talked a 
deal of a stove she had bargained about with the 
retailer on the ground floor; but he asked seven 
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The philosopher resolves to gratify his feel- 
ings hy making this poor family a ede 
— of their coveted stove. Accordingly 

e gets an old one of his own repaired and 
put up in their room while all are absent at 
their daily work, and takes them besides a bas- 
ket of wood out of his own winter provision, 
observing that the sacrifice will a oblige 
him to warm himself by walking, or by going 
to bed earlier than usual. 

The above extract may serve as a specimen 
of this little volume, and may explain wherein 
lies its charm. There is nothing remarkable 
in the events it relates, nothing brilliant in the 
viper] which it draws; but an air of cheer- 

ul and healthy serenity broods over every 

page, and bespeaks a mind that has penetrated 
the true secret of life, and harvested its rich- 
est wisdom. Probably, however, the real 
cause of the pleasure which the book is calcu- 
lated to convey arises from the contrast be- 
tween its atmosphere of repose, and the fever- 
ish and busy world in which we live, and from 
the somewhat pregnant philosophical reflec- 
tions which its perusal irresistibly suggests. It 
depicts the best and pleasantest featut’s of 
Continental life, and makes us pause a while in 
our breathless and unceasing race, to consider 
whether we might not with advantage both to 
soul and body, take a leaf out of our neigh- 
bor’s book. 

The extremes of character in civilized man 
are to be found in the Asiatic and the Ameri- 
can—the silent, dignified, placid, and stagnant 
Mussulman—and the striving, pushing, restless, 
progressive Yankee. Between these extremes 
lie the easy and joyous Celt, generally contented 
with the passing hour, but often contented with 
too little ; the stationary and phlegmatic Ger- 
man of the south, cautious and unaspiring, frugal 
and complacent; the Norwegian, whose life 
in most things resembles that of his Teutonic 
brethren ; the Swiss, who approximate nearer 
to ourselves ; and finally the British only a 
few degrees less ambitious, insatiable, unrest- 
ing, and discontented than their western off- 
spring. In the appendix to the second part 
of Layard’s Nineveh, there is a letter from a 
Turkish Cadi, so thoroughly Oriental in its 
spirit, so exactly portraying those peculiar 
features of character in which the East differs 
from the West, and so amusingly astounding 
to men accustomed to look upon exertion, the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the progress of 
wealth, as the great ends of existence, that we 
cannot do better than quote it. The traveller 
had astonished the weak mind of his Mussul- 
man friend, by applying to him for some sta- 
tistical information regarding the city and pro- 


good | francs for it, and times are too hard for such an 


expense—and the family has in consequence to re- 
sign itself to cold, out of economy. 
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vince in which he had dwelt so long as a man 
in authority. The Turk a with this dig- 
nified and affectionate rebuke :— 

My illustrious friend, and joy of my liver! 

The thing you ask of me is both difficult and 
useless. Although I have passed all my days in 
this place, I have neither counted the houses nor 
have I inquired into the number of the inhabi- 
tants; and as to what one person loads on his 
mules, and another stows away in the bottom of 
his ship, that is no business of mine. But above 
all, as to the previous history of this city, God 
only knows the amount of dirt and confusion 
that the infidels may have eaten before the com- 
ing of the swordof Islam. It were unprofitable 
for us to inquire into it. 

Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not after the 
things which concern thee not. Thou camest 
unto us, and we welcomed thee: go in peace. 

Of a truth, thou hast spoken many words: 
and there is no harm done, for the speaker is one 
and the listener is another. After the fashion of 
thy people thou hast wandered from one place to 
another, until thou art happy and content in 
none. We (praise be to God) were born here, 
and never desire to quit it. Is it possible, then, 
that the idea of a general intercourse between 
mankind should make any impression on our un- 
derstanding ? God forbid ! 

Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom 
equal unto the belief in God. He created the 
world; and shall we liken ourselves to Him in 
seeking to penetrate the mysteries of his crea- 
tion? Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth 
round that star, and this other star with a tail 
cometh and goth in so many years? Let it go! 
He from whose hand it came will direct and 
guide it. 

But thou wilt say unto me, stand aside, oh 
man, for Iam more learned than thou art, and 
have seen more things. If thou thinkest that 
thou art in this respect better than I am, thou art 
welcome. I praise God that I seek not that 
which I require not, Thou art learned in the 
things I care not for; and as for that which 
thou hast seen, I defile it. Will much knowledge 
create thee a double stomach, or wilt thou seek 
Paradise with thine eyes ? 

Oh my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, 
There is no God but God! Do no evil, and thus 
wilt thou fear neither man nor death ; for surely 
thine hour will come! 

The meek in spirit (El Fakir.) 
Imaum Aut Tave. 


We think our readers will agree with us 
that there is something very touching in this 
singular effusion, with its strange mixture of 
complacent ignorance and pious trust, its con- 
tent bordering on apathy, and its lofty com- 
passion for the laborious follies of the strug- 
gling and toiling Frank. Of course we are 
not writing to recommend such a state of 
mind. We merely wish to observe that it 
contains the germ and element of a wisdom to 
which our busy bustling existence is a stran- 
ger. As a pendant to this epistle we may give 
an anecdote that we once heard, of that c 
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of Celts who in insouciant content most nearl 

resemble the Asiatics. A cosmopolite travel- 
ler journeying in Lower Canada, was one day 
greatly struck by the contrast in the appear- 


ance of two adjoining properties, both havin 
a river frontage, both enjoying a fertile m4 
and apparently exactly alike in all natural ad- 


vantages. The first was admirably farmed, 
and neatly kept; the house homely but sub- 
stantial, and in good repair ; the fences strong, 
uniform, and in faultless order. This belonged 
to an Englishman. The adjacent farm was in 
avery different condition; the flocks and 
herds were ample ; the crops were not bad, and 
the dwelling large and ample ; there was no ap- 
pearance of poverty, but every sign of indolence 
and carelessness ; the buildings dilapidated, the 
roofs defective, the fences, not indeed ineffi- 
cient, but patched, as you seldom see except 
in Ireland, = odds and ends of trees, old 
gates, etc.; here a gap stopped by a plough; 
there a break ate’ good we cart ited up 
in the opening. Our narrator visited the own- 
er, a French colonist, and received of course 
a most hospitable welcome. His host was 
cheerful and complacent. After some conver- 
sation the visitor remarked that the roof was 
broken through in one or two places, and let 
in the rain. “C’est egal, (said the proprie- 
tor,) I have only to move my bed to another 
rt. Ican always find a dry corner to lie 
in.” “ But,” observed the traveller, “I no- 
tice that your fences are in the same state, full 
of holes and make-shifts.” “Qu’est ce que 
cela fait! (asked the host), they do well 
enough to keep my cattle in and other peo- 
oat out!” “ Possibly (replied the traveller), 
ut look at your neighbor; in what beautiful 
condition his hedges and divisions are kept.” 
This was too much for the Frenchman; his 
native philosophy broke out at once: “ Ah 
oui! le misérable !” he exclaimed in a tone of 
indescribable contempt—* that man toils from 
morning till night; is up before daylight, and 
working after dark; never goes to merry- 
makings; I would not be like him for worlds. 
I have enough; what need I more? Can a 
man eat with two spoons ?” 

But apart from these extreme cases of con- 
tent where content ought not to be, it is im- 
possible to become acquainted with those in- 
stances of rational and well-founded satisfac- 
tion with a most moderate and limited present, 
of which continental life offers us so many ex- 
amples, without — or at least suspecting, 
that, as compared with our hurried and tur- 
moiling existence, our neighbors have chosen 
the better part. Look at Norway, for exam- 
ple, which has attained, as nearly as possible, 
to that “stationary state” which most econo- 
mists regard with dread, aversion, and a feel- 
ing akin to shame. There the inhabitants 
may be said to form one vast middle class; 
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there is no great wealth, no absolute destitu- 
tion; peasants and proprietors live on to- 
gether, generation after generation, on the 
same land, and much in the same style as their 
forefathers ; fuel and food, though simple, are 
both abundant; the men till the soil and fell 
the timber ; the women manufacture at home 
the clothing they need ; each man’s life, wheth- 
er he be farmer, laborer or artisan, is pretty 
much cut out for him by circumstances and 
custom ; as he grows up, he me into the va- 
cant niche in the community which was wait- 
ing for him (or if not vacant, he waits for it), 
without any thought of exchanging it for a 
different one, or struggling out of it into one 
higher ; there is much comfort but little lux- 
ury—much cheerfulness, perhaps too much 
conviviality ; there is general equality and 
general contznt. It is easy to live there—not 
easy, scarcely possible to grow rich; the coun- 
try is peopled pretty nearly up to its resour- 
ces, so that population can increase but slow- 
ly; as young men and maidens arrive at ma- 
turity, they fall in love, and are betrothed as 
elsewhere, but they do not marry till a 
“ houseman” dies, or till, in some way or oth- 
er, a vacancy is made for them; their sole de- 
sire and aim is, to enjoy their natural share 
of the goods of life, but not to increase that 
share beyond the usual rate; they are satis- 
fied to equal, and do not aspire to surpass 
their father’s lot. Thus their existence glides 
on from the cradle to the grave, broken by no 
tumultuous crises, embittered by no pressing 
anxieties, shortened by no fierce competition, 
- by no wild ambition, darkened by no 
ismal failures,—but happy in a continuous 
activity, moderate in its aim, and sure of its 
reward. They are stationary, but not stagnant. 
In Auvergne, we find a state of soviety al- 
most precisely similar. There the peasants 
are nearly all proprietors, and often rich, for 
they spend little and cultivate well. The 
hoardings, when spent at all, are spent in 
land ; everything is made at home ; sometimes 
literally nothing is bought except the drugs to 
dye their wool; they live simply but plenti- 
fully ; and generation succeeds generation in 
the same industrious and monotonous content. 
Wars and revolutions pass over their country; 
but they scarcely hear of them, and never 
feel them. In Switzerland, too, especially in 
the cantons of Berne and Zurich, we find 
much of the same primitive, unvarying, and 
enjoyable existence, though here the curse of 
“indebtedness,” which seems inseparable from 
the law of equal succession, often sheds a per- 
petual gloom over the life of the peasant pro- 
prietor. But when he has escaped this evil, 
and has found the small estate which sufficed 
to his ancestors suffice for him also, and 
when his younger brothers have gone to for- 
eign countries, to seek or make their fortunes, 





—the Swiss farmer has always appeared to us 
to enjoy one of the happiest of human lots. 
Educated, industrious, pious, and patriotic, the 
citizen of a free state small enough for him to 
feel an appreciable unit among its inhabitants, 
—in a situation which nourishes no ambition 
that he may not readily gratify, and yet ex- 
empts him , then those gloomy cares and fore- 

ings as to the future, which wear away the 
lives and sadden the domestic circle of thou- 
sands among the Americans and English,— 
there is much in his existence which we may 
well envy, and not a little which, perhaps, we 
might emulate. 

n Germany, especially in central and 
southern Germany, we find a numerous class 
in middle life—to which we have no analogon 
in England—who possess an assured but a 
moderate competence at which they are cer- 
tain to arrive in time. They have not, as in 
England, when they have chosen their profes- 
sion, and undergone their education, to plunge 
into the hot strife and race of competition, 
and take their chance of obtaining a main- 
tenance or a prize by overcoming and dis- 
tancing their rivals. If they have ed 
through the ordained curriculum and per- 
formed the required tasks, their future is pro- 
vided for, and they have only to wait for its 
realization, which comes indeed a few years 
sooner or later, but about the advent of which 
they need to give themselves no anxiety. As 
functionary, or surgeon, or lawyer, or master 
tradesman, their turn will come as soon as the 
niche they were destined to fill becomes va- 
cant; for the government, by its complicated 
and vigilant arrangements, has taken care 
that no profession shall be overstocked,—that 
there shall be no more aspirants than there 
are posts for them to fill. We are not now 
expressing any opinion as to the advisability 
of such a system of leading strings; we onl 
call attention to one of its effects—which is 
the exemption of a large proportion of the 
middle and educated classes from harassing 
anxieties about their future or that of their 
children, and the consequent diffusion of a 
sort of quiet happiness and somewhat apa- 
thetic content of which here we have no con- 
ception. These men of scanty but of certain 
expectations enjoy the present in a respecta- 
ble and often most worthy manner ; they are 
educated, and have a moderate amount of in- 
tellectual and more of esthetic taste; they 
love social pleasures, and have ample leisure 
for them ; unless singularly gifted, they know 
they must remain in the humble sphere in 
which their route is traced for them; they 
have no grandeur to hope for, and no destitu- 
tion to fear; ils ont de quoi vivre, as the ex- 
pa is, and in order to be thoroughly 

PRY need only to cut down their desires to 
the level of their means. Their life is a qui- 
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etly flowing stream, somewhat languid, per- 
haps, with many bright flowers growing on its 
banks, which they have leisure Both to admire 
and to cull; they do perhaps little for their 
generation, but they lead a not undignified, 
and assuredly not an unenjoyed or morose ex- 
istence ; they may cultivate all the amenities, 
and affections, and many even of the elegan- 
cies of the domestic circle, and if their minds 
are well trained and furnished, they may add 
to these the pleasures of calm and contem- 
plative literary habits. Yet their income is 
of an amount which (after making full allow- 
ance for the different cost of living in the two 
countries) with us would be considered as ut- 
terly inadequate to furnish means for a hap 
or comfortable life, and to be content wit 
which would be held to argue deplorable want 
of energy and enterprise. 

In France, too,— though long years of 
change and convulsion have diffused a longing 
discontent and restlessness through the urban 
population, which as yet is fever only and not 
energy,—there still remain many in moderate 
and humble circumstances, professional men, 
commis, and subordinate employés, who on a 
pittance which would be considered as grind- 
ing poverty in England, contrive not only to 
support life, but to embellish it and enjoy it. 
They make the best of what they have, instead 
of anxiously striving to increase it. The 
“cut their coat according to their cloth.” 
They are not tormented by the desire to imi- 
tate or to equal those to whom fortune has 
been more bountiful. They are contented to 
enjoy, while their analogues in England would 
be fretfully laboring to acquire. They are not 
as we are, forever haunted by something in 
the distance to be obtained or to be escaped. 
They do not, like us, immolate the possessed 

resent on the shrine of an uncertain future. 

hey do not pull down their house to build 
their monument. They perform cheerfully 
and faithfully their humble and, perhaps, un- 
interesting functions, and devote the rest of 
their time to simple, social, unambitious enjoy- 
ments. There are others again who, finding 
themselves at their entrance into life in pos- 
session of a moderate competence—a small 
patrimonial inheritance — deliberately pause 
to decide on their career. On the one side 
lie the possibilities of wealth, the gauds of dis- 
tinction, the gratification of commercial or 
political success, to be purchased by harassing 
and irritating strife, by carking cares, by se- 
vere and unremitting toil. On the other lie 
the charms of a life of unaspiring ease, of 
quiet nights and unanxious days, of the free 
enjoyment of the present hour—something of 
a butterfly existence, in short. Nine Yankees 
out of ten would choose the former; nine 
Frenchmen out of ten will prefer the latter. 
We do not here intend to pronounce which is 
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right; but it is hard to uade ourselves 
that all the wisdom—all the true estimate of 
the objects and the worth of life—lies with 
the man who decides for the thornier and 
rougher path. 

ow let us cast a glance at the contrasted 

tone of English and American social existence : 
we may class them together, for the main dif 
ference is, that in America, our state of strug- 

le is even more universal, and carried on un- 
ie more favorable prospects of success. And 
we have a few who cling to the “ even tenor” 
of existence as the preferable state: in our 
exaggerated and caricaturing descendants, 
scarcely any such are to be found. Now, we 
are no advocates for a life of inaction and re~ 
pose. Activity is better than stagnation ; ex- 
ertion in pursuit of any object, is better than 
an existence with no object at all. We know 
well that out of dissatisfaction with our pre- 
sent condition, have arisen all our successful 
conquests of higher and more desirable con- 
ditions ; that to the restless energy and aspi- 
ring temper of the Anglo-Saxon, may 
traced a large proportion of the material 
gress, and not a little of the intellectual pro- 
gress of the world; that civilization, if it does 
not consist in perpetual advance, at least owes 
its origin and present perfection to perpetual 
endeavor. But we cannot permit ourselves to 
regard the struggle to be rith as worthy of ad- 
miration for itself. We cannot bring ourselves 
to regard the gallant and persevering energy 
which is devoted to “ getting on in life,” as 
consecrated toa high aim. We cannot per- 
suade ourselves at once, and without inquiry, 
as many do, to pronounce the life that en- 
joys, as ipso facto and per se, meaner than 
the life that toils. We mourn over energies 
wasted by misdirection, as much as over ener- 
gies suffered to lie dormant and die out. The 
man who strives for a clear duty or a noble 
prize is beyond question a higher and wor- 
thier being than the man who glides through 
life in happy and innocent tranquillity ; but 
we are by no means so sure that the man 
who, having a competence, spends years and 
strength, and spirits, and temper, in striving 
for a fortune, has made a wiser or: a better 
choice than the man who, having a compe- 
tence, sits down thankfully and a 
to enjoy it with his family and friends. To 
be able to make “the future and the distant 
predominate over the present,” is unquestion- 
ably to have risen in the scale of thinking be 
ings; but it by no means follows, that what- 
ever is distant and future — to predominate 
over what is present and at hand. We 
altogether in the tone of the following re+ 
marks from the pen of our first and most ge- 
nial political economist :— 


I cannot regard a stationary state of capital 
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and wealth, with the unaffected aversion mani- 
fested towards it by political economists of the 
old school. I am inclined to believe that it would 
be, on the whole, a very considerable improve- 
ment on our present condition. I confess I am 
not charmed with the ideal of life held out by 
those who think that the normal state of human 
beings is that of struggling to get on; that the 
trampling, crushing, elbowing, treading on each 
other’s héels, which form the existing type of so- 
cial life, are the most desirable lot of human 
kind, or anything but the disagreeable symptoms 
of one of the phases of industrial progress. The 
northern and middle States of America are a 
specimen of this stage of civilization in very fa- 
vorable circumstances ; having apparently got rid 
of all social injustices and inequalities that af- 
fect persons of Caucasian race and of the male 
sex, while the proportion of population to capi- 
tal and land is such as to ensure abundance to 
every able-bodied member of the community who 
does not forfeit it by misconduct. They have the 
six points of chartism, and they have no poverty ; 
and all that these advantages seem as yet to have 
done for them (notwithstanding some incipient 
signs of a better tendency) is, that the life of the 
whole of one sex is devoted to dollar-hunting, 
and of the other to breeding dollar-hunters. This 
is not a kind of social perfection which philan- 
thropists to come will feel any very eager desire 
to assist in realizing. Most fitting indeed is it, 
that while riches are power, and to grow as rich 
as _— the universal object of ambition, the 
path to its attainment should be open to all, 
without favor or partiality. But the best state 
for human nature, is that in which, while no one 
is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor has any 
reason to fear being thrust back by the efforts of 
others to push themselves forward. 

That the energies of mankind should be kept 
in employment by the struggle for riches, as they 
were formerly by the struggle of war, until the 
better minds succeed in educating the others to 
better things, is undoubtedly more desirable than 
that they should rust and stagnate. While minds 
are coarse, they require coarse stimuli; and let 
them have them. In the meantime, those who 
do not accept the present very early stage of hu- 
man improvement as its ultimate type, may 
excused for being comparatively indifferent to the 
mere increase of production and accumulation. 
I know not why it should be a matter of congra- 
tulation, that persons who are already richer 
than any one need» to be, should have doubled 
their means of consuming things which give lit- 
tle or no pleasure, except as representatives of 
wealth ; or that numbers of individuals should 
pass over every year from the middle class into 
a richer class, or from the class of the occupied 
rich into that of the unoccupied.* 


It is indeed a sad spectacle, that of so vast a 
proportion of the national energy still devoted 
to mere material acquisition, still laboring in 
a field in which such ample harvests have been 
already gained, still pushing on in a direction 


* Mill’s Pol. Econ., ii. 318.—8d Ed. 
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where there is little left to win,—while so 
many social problems remain still unsolved, so 
many grievous wounds still unhealed, so man. 

noble ype still unfrequented or unexplored. 
We still press madly forward in the race, 
though the goal can present us with no new 
attractions; we still struggle “to get on,” 
though we have got far enough to command 
all the substantial acquisitions and enjoyments 
of a worthy life ; we still persist in striving and 
toiling for added wealth, which can purchase 
for us no added happiness, and in the hot com- 
petition we push aside or trample down many 
who really need what we only desire. New 
roads, faster ships, more rapid and cheaper 
locomotion, speedier transmission of intelli- 
gence, greater physical comforts,—all these 
are valuable things, and objects of legitimate 
exertion. But of these we have now almost 
enough ; we have pushed on long enough and 
far enough in this exclusive line; there are 
other fields to be tilled, other harvests to be 
reaped, other aims to be achieved. Thousands 
and thousands of course must, till some blessed 
change comes over our social state, spend life 
in striving for a living, and thousands more 
must concentrate all their exertions on the 
acquirement of a competence ; but why should 
this competence be made, by our increasin 

luxuriousness, an ever vanishing point ? ‘And 
why should those on whom no such hard ne- 
cessity is laid, imitate their needier brethren ? 
Why should not those who have a fortune 
sufficient to supply all reasonable wants, and 
to guarantee them against anxious cares, pause 
awhile upon the dusty and weary thorough- 
fare, and try to form a juster estimate of the 
purpose of life, and the relative value of its 
aims and prizes? Why should we so cling to 
the undoubted but fragmentary truth that en- 
joyment lies only in the race, in the contest, 
in the effort? The successful barrister at the 
summit of his profession and the height of 
fame, is so overwhelmed with business that he 
has time neither for sleep, nor society, nor re- 
creation, nor literature ; his strength is over- 
tasked, his life is slipping away, he has not 
even leisure for the sweet amenities of the 
domestic circle; he is amassing thousands 
which he does not want and cannot spend ; he 
is engrossing briefs which poor men thirst for 
in vain ;—yet when does he ever resign a 
portion of his business to hungry competitors ? 
when does he ever resolve upon “shorter 
hours,”—less toil and less emolument ? When 
does he ever say to himself—* I will no longer 
spend my labor for that which is not bread, 
and for the food which satisfieth not; I will 
pause, I will rest, I will enjoy, I will contem- 
plate, I will consecrate my remaining years 
to my family, to my country, to my soul?” 
The physician, in the same way, who has 
worked his way up to the first practice and re- 
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putation, and is earning wealth far beyond his 
needs, and has no rest night nor day,—who 
can never take up a book, and seldom finish a 
dinner, and scarcely ever go into society, and 
Gnly at rare intervals run for a hasty holiday 
into the country,—how rarely does he retire 
and leave the field to rising rivals, till his in- 
firmities compel him? In these and similar 
cases, indeed, it often happens that it is not 
the desire of acquisition, nor yet the love of 
their profession, which retains these men in 
their unresting harness, but the conviction 
that they could enjoy no other life; they re- 
main “slaves of the oar” because they could 
not be happy in their freedom. They have 
lived so long and so exclusively in their work 
that they have lost all relish for the simpler 
and quieter enjoyments of existence, litera- 
ture and science have no longer any charms 
for them ; political and public objects, ignored 
or forgotten for long years, cannot now excite 
their interest, and their sympathies with so- 
cial life have become extinct or feeble. What 
greater condemnation can be passed upon the 
narrow groove in which their life has ran— 
upon the partial and fragmentary cultivation 
their being which has brought them to this 
pass—upon the social system which so favors 
this one-sided, machine-like, incomplete, un- 
dignified existence! It is true that as matters 
are now arranged in England, and in the state 
of fierce competition in which we live, and 
move, and have our being, this devotion of 
the whole man to his work seems indispensa- 
ble to success—it is one of our most grievous 
social evils that it should be so; but it is ow- 
ing very much to the very instinctive and 
pertinacious strife “to get on” which we com- 
plain of—a strife not indeed objectless, but 
continued long after the original object has 
been obtained. For if our mode of life were 
simpler, if our standard of the needed or the 
fitting were more rational and less luxurious, 
if our notion of a “ competence” were more 
real and less conventional, and if we were 
mare disposed to stay our hand when that 
campetence was ined, — this competition 
would become far less severe and oppressive ; 
men might possibly have to work nearly as 
hard in their several callings, but they would 
@ork for fewer years, and the earlier retire- 
ment of the successful would make more fre- 
os openings for the needy and the striving ; 
e barrister and physician would be satisfied 
with making their £5000 or £10,000 a year 
for fifteen years instead of for twenty-five ; 
end they would have the double gain of cre- 
ating a vacancy for others, and of retiring 
themselves before life had become wholly 
ary, dull, disenchanted, and unenjoyable. 
he thing wanted is the general adoption 
of a juster and worthier estimate of the true 
meaning, pleasures and purposes of life—a 
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reception that existence was given us for no- 
le aims, not for sordid acquisitions—that when 
a sufficiency is once attained, the pursuit of 
wealth brings many cares, sacrifices, and pri- 
vations, and its acquisition can purchase only 
fresh luxuries which bring no fresh enjoyment. 
If this idea could but gain entrance into the 
upper circles of society ; if the rich and great 
—those whose well established and recognized 
position gives them absolute freedom, if they 
choose to take it—instead of living in a style 
of inordinate luxury which others are always 
endeavoring to ape or emulate, were to set an 
example of simplicity and moderation, to ex- 
change gorgeousness for taste, to prefer the 
arts which adorn life for those which merely 
minister to its voluptuous smoothness, to desert 
a career of hollow splendor and joyless show 
for one of true and beneficent social influence ; 
if those who can and do give the tone and de- 
cide the direction of the national mind would 
out of true wisdom and real preference, tacitly 
impose upon themselves some “sumptuary 
laws,” and adopt a style of living which should 
make display vulgar, and opulence therefore 
comparatively useless,—it is not easy to con- 
jecture how rapidly the contagion of the sound 
example would spread downwards, how vast 
a proportion of the supposed necessities of 
genteel life would be instantaneously swept 
away, and how sudden a chill would come 
over the present universal and feverish pas- 
sion for unnecessary wealth. Sound political 
economy would frown upon no such triumph 
of rationality ; those who resolve to live sense 
bly need not fear that they will thereby in- 
fringe any scientific principles or natural laws. 
We preach no restriction of civilized man to 
the simple requirements of the savage ; we 
wage no war against acquired tastes or artift- 
cial wants; we do not seek to discourage 
those who can, from indulging in the elegan- 
cies or cultivating the refinements which soften 
and embellish life ;— we only desire to limit 
luxurious expenditure to that which confers 
real and not unworthy enjoyment, and to ter- 
minate the pursuit of wealth when all the 
means of true happiness which wealth can pur- 
chase are already in our reach. We would at 
least have every man be content with the full 
goblet, without seeking to dissolve within it the 
needless and untasted pearl. We wish to see 
the middle and upper life of England less a 
scene of bustle, off effort, and of struggle, and 
more one of placid content and intellectual 
serenity ; less of a mad gallop, and more of a 
quiet progress; less of a dusty race-course, 
and more of a cultivated garden ; less of a ca 
reer which disgusts us in our hours of wear 
ness, and sickens us in our moments of reflec- 
tion, and more of one which we can enjoy 
while we tread it, and look back upon without 
shame and regret when it is closed. 
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Need we fear that the world stagnate under 
such a change? Need we —_ ourselves 
against the misconstruction of being held to 
recommend a life of complacent and inglorious 
inaction ? We think not. We would only sub- 
stitute a nobler for a meaner strife — a rational 
for an excessive toil—an enjoyment that 
springs from serenity, for one that springs from 
excitement only ; we would enable our country- 
men to find happiness in contemplation as well 
as in action. i each time its own preacher, 
to each excess its own counteraction. In an 
age of dissipation, languor, and stagnation, we 
should join with Mr. Carlyle in preaching the 
“ Evangel of Work,” and say with him “ bles- 
sed is the man who has found his work, let him 
ask no other blessedness.”* In an age of 
strenuous, phrenzied, feverish, excessive, and 
often utterly irrational and objectless exertion, 
we join Mr. Mill in preaching the milder and 
more needed “ Evangel of Leisure.” 


The worth of work does not surely consist in 
its leading to other work, and so on to work up- 
on work without end. On the contrary, the mul- 
tiplication of work, for purposes not worth caring 
about, is one of the evils of our present condition. 
When justice and reason shall be the rule of hu- 
man affairs, one of the first things to which we 
may expect them to be applied is the question :— 
How many of the so called luxuries, convenien- 
ces, refinements, and ornaments of life, are worth 
the labor which must be undergone as the condi- 
tion of producing them? The beautifying of ex- 
istence is as worthy and useful an object as the 
sustaining of it; but only a vitiated taste can see 
any such result in those fopperies of so called 
civilization, which myriads of hands are now oc- 
eupied and lives wasted in providing. In oppo- 
sition to the “ Gospel of Work,” I would assert 
the Gospel of Leisure, and maintain that human 
beings cannot rise to the finer attributes of their 
nature compatibly with a life filled with labor. 
. . » To reduce very greatly the quantity of work 
required to carry on existence, is as needful as 
to distribute it more equally ; and the progress 
of science, and the increasing ascendency of jus- 
tice and good sense, tend to this result.” 


The second point in which it appears to 
us that continental life has greatly the 
advantage over our own, is in the aspect 
which poverty assumes. Rarely in France 
and Germany does it sink so low as with us. 
Far more seldom does it reach the form of 


* “Who art thou that complainest of thy life 
of toil? Complain not. Look up, my wearied 
brother; see thy fellow-workmen there in God’s 
eternity, surviving there, they alone surviving, 


sacred band of the immortals, celestial body-guard P 


of the Empire of mankind. Ever in the weak 
human memory, they survive so long as saints, as 
heroes, as gods, they alone surviving; peopling, 
they alone, the unmeasured solitudes of time.”’— 
Past and Present. 

t Fraser’s Magazine. 





destitution. Scarcely ever does it descend to 
squalor. Many causes combine to produce 
this enviable difference ; sometimes it is pur- 
chased at a price which we are not prepared 
to pay ; but of the fact of the difference there 
can, we believe, be no question. We all know 
how incessantly of late years our sympathies 
have been aroused, and our feelings shocked 
and pained by pictures of the awful depths to 
which misery descends in the courts and al- 
leys of our great metropolis, as well as of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; of human beings 
living by hundreds in dens filthier than styes, 
and more pestilential than plague hospitals ; 
of men, women, and children huddled to- 
gether in dirt, disorder, and promiscuity like 
that of the lower animals; of girls delicately 
bred, toiling day and night for wages utterly 
inadequate to the barest maintenance; of 
deaths from long insufficiency of food; of 
deaths from absolute starvation. We are not 
prepared to indorse the heart-rending and 
sickening delineations of Mayhew, Kingsley, 
and Dickens,* in all their details, but neither 
are we able to withhold our assent to their 
rough and general fidelity. They are too far 
confirmed by the cold official statements of 
blue books for that. Poverty, then, in Great 
Britain, assumes many and frequent forms of 
mom mg wretchedness and squalor, which 
change its character from a condition of pri 
vation to one of positive infliction, which make 
life a burden, a malady, and a curse. In 
France and Germany, we believe we are war- 
ranted in stating, these abysses of misery are 
never found—or only as anomalous and most 
astounding exceptions. We never hear of 
themin Vienna. We believe they could not 
exist there. There is nothing like them in 
Munich, Dresden, or Berlin. Sir Francis 
Head and Lord Ashley put themselves in the 
hands of an experienced resident in Paris 
with a request that they might be taken to 
the very worst haunts and dwellings of the 
lowest portion of the population, and this is 
the testimony Sir F. Head gives :— 


I must own it was my impression, and I be- 
lieve it was that of Lord Ashley, that the pover- 
ty we had come to witness bore no comparison 
whatever to that recklessness of personal a 
pearance, that abject wretchedness, that squalid 
misery, which—dressed in the cast-off tattered 
garments of our wealthy classes, and in clothes 
perforated with holes not to be seen among the 
most savage tribes—Ireland annually pours out 
upon England, and which, in the crowded courts 
and alleys of London I have so often visited, 
roduce among our own people, as it were, by 
infection which no moral remedy has yet been 
able to cure, scenes not only revolting as well as 
discreditable to human nature, but which are 


* “ London Poor,” “ Alton Locke,’’ and “ Bleak- 
house,” “* Tom-all-alone’s.”’ 
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to be witnessed in no other portion, civilized or 
uncivilized, of the globe. .... In another lo- 
cality, La Petite Pologne, we found the general 
condition of the poorer classes in no way worse 
than those we had just left. On entering a 
large house, four stories high, running round a 
small square hollow court, we ascertained that 
it contained rather more than 500 lodgers, usu- 
ally grouped together in families or little com- 
munities. In this barrack or warren, the rooms, 
paved with bricks, were about fifteen feet long, 
ten feet broad, and eight feet high. We found 
them, generally speaking, clean and well venti- 
lated, but the charge for each chamber unfur- 
nished, was six francs a month..... In the 
most miserable district in the west end of Paris, 
we also failed to meet with anything that could 
be said to add opprobrium to poverty. The in- 
habitants of the few houses we entered were, no 
doubt, existing upon very scanty subsistence, 
but in every case they appeared anxious to pre- 
serve polite manners, and to be clean in their 
dress. In the Reu de la Roche, No. 2, we enter- 
ed a lodging-house, kept by a clean, pleasing- 
mannered woman, and as all her lodgers were 
out at work, we walked over her establishment. 
The rooms, which were about eight feet seven 
inches in height, contained, nearly touching each 
other, from three to five double beds; for each 
of which she charged ten sous a night, or 24d. 
for each sleeper, (in London the charge is usu- 
ally 4d.) Each room had one window, and we 
found every one wide open.—Head’s Fagots of 
French Sticks, i. 114-118. 


Now, when we remember that England is 
beyond comparison richer than these Conti- 
nental States, and that the earnings of our 
laboring classes are far higher than those of 
the same classes in either France or Germany 
—higher even in reference to the price of the 
necessaries of life; and that we are accus- 
tomed to regard ourselves as standing at the 
head of European civilization, and as having 
pursued a more enlightened social policy than 
ather nations; there is much in the contrast 
we have noticed that should startle us into in- 
quiry and reflection. What are the causes 
of a phenomenon so painful and discredita- 
ble tous? Asa general rule the laboring 
poor abroad are more respectable in their char- 
acter and mode of life than their analoga in 
England—not certainly cleverer, not better 
workmen, not made of more sterling stuff, 
than most of the same class with us, but still 
leading generally a more decent, worthy, satis- 
factory, social existence; their peasants are 
more contented, better-mannered, less boor- 
ish, and (when unexcited) less brutal, and 
more comfortable, though often with fewer of 
the raw materials of comfort; their artisans 
are steadier, soberer, more cheerful, more 
saving, and more sensible than ours ; and even 
their very poor, destitute and forlorn, are less 
wretched, less squalid, less absolutely aban- 
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doned and despairing than ours.* Why is 
this? And when we thus come to compare 
the results of our opposite notions and pro- 
ceedings in matters ae social policy, is there 
not reason to suspect that, even if the ultimate 
and average verdict be given in our favor, we 
may not be so wholly right, nor our neighbors 
so wholly wrong, as it has hitherto pleased us 
to imagine ? There must surely be something 
good and imitable in a system under which, 
while there is more poverty, misery is less fre~ 
quent and less extreme than in our free, pros- 
perous, and energetic land. 

One of the causes which contribute to this 
superiority, in Germany at least, we have al- 
ready incidentally noticed, and we shall pass 
it over the more briefly as it isof a nature 
which we could not imitate or approach. We 
allude to the care taken by the governments 


* Even classes like the “distressed needle- 
women” seem far less miserable in Paris than 
in London. Compare the following from “ Un 
Philosophe sous les toits,” with the harrowing 
pictures given us in “ Margaret,” “Alton Locke 
and “ Realities :"— 

“Je me suis trouvé dans un wagon pres de 
deux sceurs déja sur le retour, appartenant 4 la 
classe des Parisiens casaniers et paisibles dont 
jai parlé plus haut. Quelques complaisances de 
bon voisinage ont suffi pour m/’attirer leur confi- 
ance; au bout de quelques minutes je savais 
toute leur histoire. 

“ Ce sont deux pauvres filles restéos orphelines 
& quince ans, et qui, depuis, ont vécu comme 
vivent les femmes qui travaillent, d’économie et 
de privation. Fabriquant depuis vingt ou trente 
ans des agraffes pour la méme maison, elles ont 
vu dix maitres s’y succéder et s’enricher, sans 
que rien ait changé dans leur sort. Elles habi- 
tent toujours la méme chambre, au fond d’une 
de ces impasses de la rue St. Dennis od lair et 
le soleil sont inconnus. Elles se mettent au tra- 
vail avant le jour, le prolongent apres la nuit, 
et voient les années se joindre aux années sans 
que leur vie ait été marquée par aucun autre 
événement que I’office du dimanche, une prome- 
nade ou une maladie.” 


I found myself in a wagon near two sisters, 
already returning, belonging to the quiet and do- 
mestic class of Parisians, of which I have spoken 
before. Some ordinary civilities of good neighbor- 
hood were enough to gain their confidence; in a 
few minutes I knew their whole history. 

These two poor girls were left orphans at fifteen 
years of age—and since, they have lived, as work- 
ing women do, by economy and privation. Making 
hooks and eyes, twenty or thirty years for the 
same house, they have seen ten masters in succes- 
sion enrich themselves, while there has been mo 
change in their own condition. They have lived 
always in the same room at the bottom of one of 
those closes of the Rue St. Denis, where air and 
sunshine are unknown. Their labor begins before 
day, and is prolonged into the night, and years 
join themselves to years while their lives have 

een marked by no other events than the Sunday 
service, a walk, or a sickness. 


? 
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of Central Europe that there should be a call- 
ing, an opening, a mode of livelihood for ev- 
ery one of their citizens as he reaches man- 
hood—a place at life’s banquet in short, to use 
Malthus’s illustration. They take vigilant 
cognizance of each man’s means of support, 
and do not allow him to marry till these means 
are reasonably adequate. In Norway, no one 
can marry without “ showing, to the satisfac- 
tion of the clergyman, that he is permanentl 
settled in such a manner as to offer a fair 
Pee that he can support a family.” In 
ecklenburg, marriages are delayed by the 
conscription in the twenty-second year, and 
by military service for six years; besides 
which the parties must have a dwelling, with- 
out which the clergyman is not allowed to 
marry them. In Saxony, “a man may not 
marry before he is twenty-one, if liable to 
serve in the army. In Dresden, artisans may 
not marry till they become masters in their 
trade.” he Wurtemburg and Bavaria, (be- 
sides being obliged to remain single till the 
termination of the period fixed for military 
service), “no man may marry without per- 
mission, and that permission is only granted 
an proving that he and his wife have between 
them sufficient to establish themselves and 
maintain a family;—say from 800 to 1000 
florins in large towns; 400 to 500 in smaller 
anes; and in villages 200 florins, or about 
£16.” In Lubeck, Frankfort, and many Can- 
tons of Switzerland, similar regulations are in 
force.* It is difficult to say that there is any- 
thing in them which is inconsistent with jus- 
tice or a fitting amount of social freedom, 
since the universal and tacit custom in mo- 
dern civilized states, of compelling the com- 
munity to maintain those who cannot main- 
tain themselves, certainly implies and involves 
a correlative right on the part of the commu- 
nity to watch that the number of these public 
burdens shall not be selfishly or wantonly 
augmented ;—and after all, these regulations 
only impose by law upon the poor the restric- 
tions which the middle and upper ranks by 
habit, and voluntarily, impose upon them- 
selves. But these restrictions are too foreign 
to our national notions to be adopted here as 
externally imposed fetters: all that can be 
hoped for is that in time our laboring classes 
may become enlightened enough to assume 
them of their own free will, as they become 
conscious of the beneficial effect they could 
not fail to produce on their condition, and 
cognizant of the general though moderate 
and monotonous wellbeing which they are in- 
strumental in diffusing among the inhabitants 
of central Europe. 
A second cause, and perhaps the most fre- 


* See Senior on Foreign Poor Laws. Answers 
obtained from our consuls abroad. 


_ and the most powerful of all, in pro- 
ucing the contrast we have noticed in the 
aspect of French and _— poverty, is the 
more habitual sobriety of the laboring class 
on the other side of the Channel. The vice 
of intemperance, or where it does not reach 
that point, the custom of indulgence in spirit- 
uous liquors, so unhappily prevalent in our 
country, may not only do much to account for 
whatever is peculiarly afflicting and disreputa- 
ble in the condition of our poor, but is the 
one main reason why, in spite of our general 
prosperity, this class has not risen to a height 
of comfort, ease, and opulence unparalleled 
in the old world. As is well known, our 
working classes yearly waste in the purely 
mischievous enjoyments of the palate a sum 
equal to the whole imperial revenue,*—a sum 
which, if suffered to accumulate, would soon 
render them capitalists; if invested in annui- 
ties or savings’ banks, would secure them 
against the day of reverse or incapacity ; if 
judiciously expended, would raise them at 
once to a condition of comfort, respectability, 
even of luxury, and if they desired it, of 
comparative leisure. A cessation of this ex- 
penditure would be equivalent to raising the 
earnings of every = man’s family through- 
out Great Britain, by £10 a year, or four shil- 
lings a week. But this would be the smallest 
portion of the saving. The whole habits and 
mode of life of the individual would be re- 
enerated. The home would become happy; 
the whole domestic circle would be a scene of 
ace instead of strife. There would be few 
Ithy dwellings, few neglected children, few 
of those scandalous cases of wives half-mur- 
dered by their drunken husbands, which now 
disgrace every police court in our cities. It 
is impossible to overcolor or exaggerate the 
change which that one circumstance would 
make. All who have had to do with the poor 
know how directly, how inevitably, how ra- 
pidly, a habit of drinking, yielded to by the 
ead of the family, changes poverty into des- 
titution, stinted means into squalid wretched 
ness, a home intoaden. The French artisan 
comparatively seldom gives way to this dread- 
ful vice, and seldom, therefore, incurs the 
sordid misery which is its invariable conse- 
uence. He is often, generally, much poorer 
than his English brother ; his fare is scantier ; 
his house is smaller; his bed is harder; but 
he rarely aggravates these privations gratui- 
tously by sensual indulgence ; seldomer still 
does he cast these privations on his wife and 
children, while living in wasteful intemper- 
ance himself. 
But connected with this greater sobriety, 
and operating in the same direction, is an- 


* Mr. Porter has shown that this amount can- 





not be less than £54,000,000 per annum. 
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other cause of the superiority of the French 

rman. He is by no means always better 
educated, but he has nearly always, whether 
from nature or training, a degree of taste and 
imagination of which our poor are sadly des- 
titute. These qualities give him, in however 
straitened circumstances he may be, a fond- 
ness for the embellishments and amenities of 
life, which makes him strive against squalor 
to the very last. He refuses to accept an ut- 
terly unornamented and inelegant existence, 
and because he is pinchéd, overworked, and 
even almost destitute, he does not see why he 
should also become thoroughly hopeless, spirit- 
less, and degrading. Much of this esthetic 
superiority is owing, no doubt, to original dif- 
ference of constitution; much of it may, we 
believe, be traced to peculiarities of educa- 
tion. The French peasant is probably in 
general as ignorant as our own; but in what 
education he does receive there is mingled 
less that is merely rudimentary and mechani- 
cal, and more that is imaginative and refining. 
This is still more the case with the German 
and the Swiss. They have less of the alpha- 
bet instilled into them, but more of music, 
poetry, and the sentiments of poetry. Allto- 
gether, the temperament of the laboring class 
on the Continent, while sometimes more ex- 
citable, and sometimes more homely and stu- 
pid than in England, is nearly always more 
poetical. One fact has always struck our at- 
tention very strongly in Paris. In the worst 
dwellings of the poor—we do not mean the 
haunts of the actually vicious and criminal, 
but, in the wretched attics, seven or eight sto- 
ries high, quite in the roof, and with little 
light, which must be fearfully close in sum- 
mer, and painfully cold in winter—we almost 
always see the little window not only orna- 
mented by a coarse muslin curtain, but adorn- 
ed with flower-pots, or boxes of cress, or mig- 
nonette, or some humble vegetable, and evi- 
dently tended with the utmost care. There 
will never be absolute despairing squalor, how- 
ever great the poverty, where there is this 
love of flowers, this passion for fragments of 
simple nature. Here is a sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of a poor old soldier, who inhabited 
the garret opposite that of our philosopher :— 


On reconnait le militaire 4 sa démarche ca- 
dencée, a sa moustache grise, et an ruban qui 
orne sa boutonniére; on le divinerait 4 ses soins 
attentifs pour le petit jardin qui décore sa gale- 
rie aérienne ; car il y a deux choses particuliére- 
ment aimées de tous le vieux soldats, les fleurs 
et les enfans....... Aussi le vent froid n’a 
» chasser mon voisinde son balcon. Il laboure 
© terrain de ses caisses vertes; il y seme avec 
soin les graines de capucine écarlate, de volubi- 
lis, et de pois de senteur. Désormais il viendra 
tous les jours épier leur, germination, défendre 
les pousses naissantes contre lherbe parasite ou 
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Vinsecte, disposer les fils conducteurs pour les 
tiges grimpantes, leur distribuer avec précau- 
tion Peau et la chaleur. 

Que de peines pour amener a bien cette mois- 
son! Combien de fois je le verrai braver pour 
elle, comme aujourd’hui, le froid ou le chaud, la 
bise ou le soleil! Mais aussi, aux jours les plus 
ardents de l’été, quand une poussiére enflammée 
tourbillonnera dans nos rues, quand I’wil, ébloui 
par l’éclat du plitre, ne saura od se reposer, et 
que les tuiles échauffées nous brileront de leurs 
rayonnements, le vieux soldat, assis sous sa ton- 
nelle, n’apercevra autour de lui que verdure ou 
que fleurs, et respirera la brise rafraichie par un 
ombrage parfumé.* 


How rarely do we find among our town 
r this cherishing of flowers and green 

plants! And how invariably, when we do 
find it, isit a sign of a comparatively refined 
disposition, and hopeful and easy circumstan- 
ces! 

The same difference of character in the 
two people manifests itself in other ways. An 
English artisan will spend any extra earn- 
ings in adding to his comforts or luxuries,—a 
French one in purchasing another ornament. 
The cottage of the Englishman will often be 
better furnished and more comfortable; but 
everything in it will be for use, not show. 
The Frenchman will have fewer chairs, a 
less solid table, and a poorer bed; but he 
will probably have a bit of a mirror, or an 
ornamental clock. He will have scantier and 
very inferior crockery, but is nearly certain 
to have a fragment of Sevres China on his 
chimney-piece or chest of drawers. He will 
feed much worse in order that he may look 
somewhat better. There is something of the 
swell, and something also of the decayed gen- 
tleman about him. He will live in the poorest 
—_ and on the scantiest crust,—food and 
odging which the English artisan would scout 


* You may know the soldier by his measured 
step, his gray moustache, and the ribbon which 
adorns his button-hole. You might guess him by 
the care he takes of the little garden which deco~ 
rates his aerial gallery—for these are two things 
particularly loved by old soldiers—flowers and 
children. .... So the cold wind has not driven 
my neighbor from his balcony. He works away 
»at the earth in his green boxes, and carefully sows 
there the seeds of the scarlet nasturtium, and of 
the green pea. Every day afterwards he comes to 
watch their sprouting, to defend their young growth 
from parasitic herbs and insects, to arrange the 
conducting threads for the climbing creepers, and 
carefully to give them light and heat. 

How much trouble for this little harvest! How 
many times I have seen him for this, brave, as he 
does to-day, cold and heat, the sun and the wind! 
But then, in the hottest days of summer, when in- 
flamed clouds of dust whirl through streets; when 
the eye, dazzled by the glare of plaster, knew not 
where to rest, and the hot tiles burn us with their 
reflection, the old soldier, seated under his shed, 
sees nothing around him, but verdure and flowers. 
and breathes the breeze refreshed by a perfumed 





shade. 








—in order that he may drink his eau sucrée, 
and read his journal at a decent Café, or take 
his wife and children a walk on the boule- 
vards, or in the Tuileries gardens in respecta- 
ble attire. The desires and expenditure of 
the Englishman may be for the more solid 
good ; but we doubt whether the preferences 
of the Frenchman are not far the surest guar- 
antee against sinking in the social scale.* 
The love of the latter for holidays and gala 
days, we hold also to be a wholesome safe- 
guard, even though sometimes carried a little 
too far. These festivals are something to look 
forward to, something to save for, something 
to enliven and embellish an otherwise monot- 
onous existence. Man’s nature requires these 
breaks and brighteners to keep up its elastic 
spring; without them he becomes dull and 
spiritless, or gross; he cannot without injury 
to both soul and body live on work and sleep 
alone ; to keep up heart, to maintain cheer- 
fulness through the dull routine, the daily re- 
petitions, the hot and dusty thoroughfares of 
this world’s ordinary lots, some of these gay, 
stirring, enlivening “ solutions of continuity ” 
are imperatively needed. We, in this coun- 
try, have far too few of them; and it is not 
easy to say how much of the depth to which 
poverty allows itself to sink is owing to this 
paucity. 


Lord, help us poor people!—and that’s my de- 
fence— 
If we'd nothing to trust to but wisdom and sense ! 


The ready and susceptible imagination of 
the Frenchman, too, must be of inestimable 
service in enabling him to embellish and glo- 
rify his poverty in ways that an Englishman 
would never dream of. Not only we believe 
are our poor, as a general rule, more discon- 
tented with their lot in life than the same 
class among our mercurial neighbors, but 
even where submissive and unmurmuring, 
they are so ina different spirit. The Eng- 
lishman accepts his meagre fare and tee 2 
position doggedly, when the Frenchman ac- 
cepts them cheerfully. The latter makes the 
best of matters, and putsa bright face on 
everything that will bear it ; the former is too 
apt to take a diametrically opposite course. 


* “Riding through Normandy one beautiful 
Sunday evening, I overheard a French peasant de- 
cline the convivial invitation of his companion. 
*‘ Why—no, thank you,’ said he, ‘I must go to the 
guinguette for the sake of my wife and the young 
people, dear souls!’ 

e next Sunday I was in Sussex, and as my 
horse ambled by a cottage, I heard a sturdy boor, 
who had apparently just left it, mble forth to 
a big boy swinging on a gate: ‘You sees to the 
sow, Jim, there's a good un; I be’s just a-going to 
the Blue Lion, to get rid of my missus and the 
se ’em!’ ’ —Bulwer’s England and the Eng- 
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How “un-English ” is the following narrative. 
The next neighbor of our Philosopher in the 
garret, is an old soldier named Chaufour, 
minus one leg and one arm, and earning a 
scanty subsistence by working at coarse paper 
articles from long before sunrise till long ater 
nightfall. He explains to his companion that 
he lost his leg at Waterloo, and his arm 
“while working in the quarries of Clamart:” 


Aprés la grande débacle de Waterloo, j’étais 
demeuré trois mois aux ambulances pour laisser 
a ma jambe de bois le temps de pousser. Une 
fois en mesure de ré-emboiter le pas, je pris congé 
du major et je me dirigeoi sur Paris, ot j’espé- 
rais trouver quelque parent, quelque ami; mais 
rien ; tout étoit parti, ou sous terre. J’aurais été 
moins étranger & Vienne, 4 Madrid, a Berlin. 
Cependant, pour avoir une jambe de moins a 
nourrir, je n’enétais pas plus a mon aise ; l’appetit 
était revenu, et les derniers sous s’envolaient. 

A la vérité, j’avais rencontré mon ancien chef 
d’escadron, qui se rappelait que je l’avais tiré de 
la bagarre 4 Montereau en lui donnant mon che- 
val, et qui m’avait proposé chez lui place au feu 
et a lachandelle. Je savais qu'il avait épousé, 
Vannée d’avant, un chateau et pas mal de fermes ; 
de sorte que je pouvais devenir 4 perpétuité 
brosseur d’un millionnaire; ce qui n’était pas 
sans douceur. Restait 4 savoir si je n’avais 
rien de mieux a faire. Un soir je me mis a ré- 
flection. 

— Voyons, Chaufour, que je me dis il s’agit de 
se conduire comme un homme. La place chez 
le commandant te convient; mais ne peux-tu 
rien faire de mieux? Tuas encore le corse en 
bon état et les bras solides ; est ce que tu ne dois 
ow toutes les forces 4 la patrie, comme disait 

‘oncle de Vincennes? Pourquoi né pas laisser 
quelque ancien plus démoli que toi prendre ses 
invalides chez le commandant? Allons, troupier, 
encore quelques charges a fond puis qu’ te 
reste du poignet. Faut pas se reposer avant le 
temps. 

Sur qui j’allai remercier le chef d’escadron et 
offrir mes services 4 un ancien de la batterie qui 
était rentré & Clamart dans son foyer respectif, 
et qui avait repris le pince de carrier. 

Pendant les premiers mois, je fis le métier de 
conscrit, c’estra-dire, avec plus de movements 
que de + thais avec de la bonne velonté 
on vient & bout des pierres comme de tout le 
reste: sans devenir comme on dit, une téte de 
colonne, je pris mon rang, en serrefile parmi les 
bons ouvriers, et je mangeais mon pain de bon 
appetit, vu que je le gagnais de bon cceur. Cest 
que, méme sous le tuf, voyezvous, j’avais gardé 
ma gloriole. L’idée que je travaillais pour ma 
part, 4 changer les roches en maisons, me flattait 
intérieurement. Je me disais tout bas. 

— Courage, Chaufour, mon vieux, tu aides a 
embellir tu patrie. Et ca me soutenait le moral. 


Malheureusement, j’avais parmi mes compag- 
nons des citoyens un peu trop sensible aux 
charmes du cognac ; si bien qu’un jour, l'un d’eux 
qui voyait sa main gauche a droite, s’avisa de 
battre le briquet pres d’une mine chargée: la 





mine prit feu sans dire gare, et nous envoya une 
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witraille de cailloux qui tua trois hommest et 
—— le bras dont il ne me reste plus que la 
manche. 

—‘Ainsi vous étiez de nouveau sans état ?” 
dis-je aux vieux soldat. 

—* C’st-a-dire qu'il fallait en changer,” reprit- 
il tranquillement. “ Le difficile était d’n trouver 
un qui se contentat de cing doigts au lieu de dix : 
je le trouvais pourtant.” 

— Ou cela?” 

— Parmi les belayeurs de Paris.” (Scaven- 
3. 

—“ Quoi! vous avez fait partie —— ?” 

—“De Vescouade de salubrité: un peu, voisin, 
et ca n’ est pas mon plus mauvais temps. Le 
corps de balayage n’est pas si mal composé que 
malprope, savez-vouz! Il y a la d’anciennes ac- 
trices qui n’ont pas su faire d’économies des mar- 
chands ruinés a la bourse ; nous avions méme un 
professeur d’humanities, qui, pour un petit verre, 
vous récitait du Latin ou des tragédies, 4 votre 
choix. Tout ca n’eft pas pu concourir pour le 

rix Monthyon; mais la misére faisait pardonner 
es vices, et la gaicteé consolait de la misére. 
J’étais aussi gueux et aussi gai, tout en tachant 
de valoir un peu mieux. Méme dans la fange du 
ruisseau, j’avais gardé mon opinion que rien ne 
déshonore de ce qui peit étre utile au pays.” 

—‘ Cependant vous avez fini par quitrer votre 
nouvelle profession ? ” ai-je repris. 

“ Pour cause de reforme, voisin ; les balayeurs 
ont rarement le pied sec, et ’humidité g fini par 
rouvrir les blessures de ma bonne jambe. Je ne 

uvais plus suivre l’escouade ; il a fallu déposer 
esarmes. Voila deux mois que j'ai cesse trav- 
ailler 4 Passainissement de Paris. 

Au premier instant, ca m’a étourdi. De mes 
quatre membres, il ne me restait plus que la 
main droite; encore avait elle perdu sa force. 
Fallait donc lui trouver une occupation bourgeoise. 
Apres avoir essayé un peu de tous, je suis tombé 
sur le cartonnage; et me voci fabricant d’étuis 
pour les pompons de la garde nationale; c'est 
une cevre peu lucrative, mais 4 la portée de toutes 
les intclligences. En me levant a quatre heures et 
en travaillant jusqu’ @ huit, je gagne 65 centimes 
(about 64)! Le logement et la gamelle en pren- 
nent 50; reste trois sous pour les dépenses de 
luxe. Je suis donc plus riche que la France, 

uisque j'équilibre mon budget, et je continue d@ 
servir, puis que je lui économise ses pompons.” 


* After the great downfall of Waterloo I remain- 
ed three months in the hospital to give my wooden 
leg time to grow. Once more able to walk, I took 
leave of the major and turned myself towards 
Paris, where I hoped to find some relative—some 
friend. Not one—all gone, or buried. I had been 
less a stranger at Vienna, Madrid, or Berlin. And 
although I had one leg less to find, I was not the 
more at my ease. My appetite had returned, and 
my last sous flew away. 

had indeed fallen in with my old major, who 
remembered that I had got him out of the hub- 
bub at Moulereau by giving him my horse, and he 
offered me a share of his fire and candle. I knew 
that he had married the year before, a house and 
good farm—so that I might be a permanent hanger 
on of a millionnaire, on this had some attractions. 
It remained for me to ascertain whether I could do 
. One evening I put the question to myself. 
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Now, it is possible that in reproducing these 
pictures of humble life on the Continent, we 





Let us see, Chaufour, said 1; you must act like a 
man. This place in the commandant’s house suits 

ou very well—but can’t you do better? Yon 

ave your body in good order, and your arms 
strong: don’t you owe all your strength to your 
country, as your uncle at Vincennes said? Why 
not let some old fellow, more broken down than 
yourself, take his ease at the commandant’s house! 
Go ahead, comrade, since you still have wrists and 
arms, try a few more shots. You must not rest 
before your time. Upon which I went to thank 
the major, and to offer my services to an old artil- 
lery-man who had returned to his domestic hearth 
in Clamart, and had resumed the crowbar of the 
quarry-man. 

During the first months I worked like a new re- 
cruit, that is to say, with more pains than profit; 
but, working with a. will, one conquers stones, like 
every thing else ;—without becoming, as one may 
sav, the head of a column, I took my rank in the 
column among the good workmen, and I ate m 
bread with a good appetite, seeing ihad earned it 
with a good will. For, even under the rocks, you 
see I had preserved my own good opinion. The 
idea that a worked, for my part, to change rocks 
into houses, secretly gratified me.—I said to my- 
self: Courage, Chaufour, old fellow, thou aidest 
in the embellishment of thy country. And that 
sustained my spirits. 

Unhappily, I had among my companions, some 
citizens a little too sensible to the charms of cog- 
nac, so that one day, one of them, who saw his 
right hand on the left thought fit to strike a light 
close to a charged mine—the mine took fire with- 
out giving warning, and sent us a volley of stones 
which killed three men, and carried away my arm, 
of which only the sleeve remains to me. 

“ Thus you were again without occupation?” 
said I to the old soldier. 

“ That is to say, I had to change it,”’—said he, 
tranquilly. The difficulty was to find one which 
would be contented with five fingers instead of 
ten. I found it, however. 

“ Where?” 

° Among the scavengers of Paris.’’ 

“ What! you have made part ——?” 

“Of the health squad; a little while, neighbor, 
and that was not my worst time. The Corps o 
Scavengers is not so vulgar as it is dirty. There 
are there, old actresses who did not understand 
economy; merchants ruined upon change!—we 
had even a professor of schools, who, for a small 
glass, sostted to you, Latin or tragedies, as you 
chose. None of them, indeed, could have pretend- 
ed to the Monthyon prize; but poverty caused vices 
to be pardoned, and gaiety consoled poverty. I 
was as poor and as gay, while trying to be worth 
a little more. Even in the mire of the sewers I 
had retained my opinion, that nothing is dishonor- 
able which can be useful to the country.” 

“ You finally quitted your new profession, how- 
ever?” returned I. 

“ Invalided, neighbor: scavengers have rarely 
dry feet, and the dampness finished by openin 
the wounds of my good leg. I could no longer fo 
low the company,—I was obliged to lay down my 
arms. It is two months since I ceased to work at 
the sanitary regulations of Paris. At the first mo- 
ment I was at a loss. Of my four limbs there re- 
mained to me only my right hand—even it had 
lost its strength. I must then find for it some 
bourgeois occupation. After trying a little of 
every thing, I fell upon paste-board. You see me 
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may have selected exceptions rather than ex- 
amples; it may be that in contrasting the 

uiet and even tenor of middle-class life in 
} la and France, with the turmoil, crush, 
and hurry of existence in England and Ame- 
rica, we have drawn both in somewhat too vi- 





making boxes for the pompons of the National 
Guard. It is a business, little lucrative, but with- 
in reach of all minds. By rising at four and work- 
ing until eight I earn 65 centimes (about 13 cents)! 
Board and lodging take fifty of them—there re- 
main three sous for luxuries. I am then richer 





than France, since I balance my accounts, and I 
continue to serve her, since I cheapen her pom- 
pons.” . 


vid colors, and with too sharp an outline ;— 
still we cannot doubt the general correctness 
of the impression we have received and en 
deavored to convey ; after every discount and 
deduction has been made the broad fact will 
still remain,—that if our analogues abroad are 
often too torpid, passive, and unenterprizing, 
we, on the contrary, are too restless, striving, 
and insatiable ; that our extreme is assuredly 
not the happiest, nor possibly the noblest ; and 
that, at all events, without exchanging it for 
theirs, we might do well to abandon it for some 
juste mileu in which our course of life might 
become “a sanity and not a madness.” 





From The Athenzeum. 


History of the American Revolution. By 
George Bancroft. Vol. III. Bentley. 


Tus volume completes a second part of Mr. 
Bancroft’s great design. The first series of vol- 
umes told the story of America from the days 
af discovery to the opening of the troubles be- 
tween England and her colonies. The second 
series, now brought to a close, carries on the 
story during these troubles. The next stage 
of the journey brings the historian to the War 
af Independence. As yet we have not come 
to the resistance by force, — but we close this 
new volume with the blare of trumpets and the 
neighing of the war-horse in our ears. 

The historian goes, at a canter, over a vast 
deal of uneven ground in this volume. The 
narrative is, as usual, animated and ag 
—pbut it is perhaps on the whole less pic- 
turesque than in former volumes. It is so of 
necessity. Penn inthe midst of his Indians — 
the pilgrim-fathers on the deck of the May- 
flower — make striking and pictorial figures 
with little aid from the artist ; but the case is 
different when the foreground is occupied by 
George the Third’s pigtail and Franklin’s bob- 
wig. The writer is not always to be blamed be- 
cause his personages are commonplace and his 
materials intractable. The action of this vol- 
ume takes place chiefly in the king’s ante- 
chamber ; and, like the locality and the men 
who people it, it is sometimes a little tedious. 

We have marked only a few passages for 
quotation, — and of these we are tempted to 
give only two. We are approaching the term 
of negotiation. Franklin has just been in- 
sulted by Wedderburne in the Privy Council. 
Thus writes Mr. Bancroft : — 


Franklin and Wedderburne parted ; the one 
to spread the celestial fire of freedom among men ; 
to make his name a cherished household word in 


benevolence, to be admired for talents, to be 
esteemed for patriotism, to be beloved for philan- 
thropy ;’ the other childless, though twice wed- 
ded, unbeloved, wrangling with the patron who 
had impeached his veracity, busy only in ‘ getting 
everything he could’ in the way of titles and 
riches, as the wages of corruption. Franklin, 
when he died, had nations for his mourners, and 
the great and the good throughout the world as 
his eulogists ; when Wedderburne died, there 
was no man to mourn; no senate spoke his 
ers no poet embalmed his memory ; and his 
sing, hearing that he was certainly dead, said 
only, “then he has not left a greater knave be- 
hind him in my dominions.” ‘The report of the 
Lords, which had been prepared beforehand, was 
immediately signed; and “they went away,” 
says Fox, “almost ready to throw up their hats 
for joy; as if, by the vehement and eloquent 
Philippic against the hoary-headed Franklin, 
they had obtained a triumph.” And who were 
the lords of the council that thus thought to 
mark and brand the greatest of the sons of Bos- 
ton, the noblest representative of free labor ¢ 
If all who, upon that occasion, pretended to sit 
in judgment had never come into being, whom 
among them all would humanity have missed ? 
But how would it have suffered if Franklin had 
not lived! The men in power who on that day 
sought to rob Franklin of his good name, 
wounded him on the next in his fortunes, by 
turning him out of his place in the British- 
American Post Office. That institution had 
yielded no revenue till he organized it, and 
yielded none after his dismissal. On Tuesday, 
the 1st of February, the earl of Buckinghamshire, 
who had attended the Privy Council, went to the 
House of Lords, “to put the Ministry in mind 
that he was to be bought by private contract.” 
Moving for the Boston Correspondence, he said: 
“ The question is no longer about the liberty of 
North America, but whether we are to be free or 
slaves to our colonies. Franklin is here, not as 
the agent of a province, but as an ambassador 
from the States of America. His embassy to us 
is like nothing but that sent by Louis XIV. to 
the republic of Genoa, commanding the doge to 





every nation of Europe ; and, in the beautiful 
language of Washington, ‘to be venerated for 


come and appease the grand monarch, by pros 
trating himself at Versailles.” “Such language 
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is wild,” replied the earl of Stair. “ Humanity, 
commercial policy, and the public necessities dic- 
tate a very contrary one.” “I would not throw 
cold water on the noble lord’s zeal,” said the 
good Lord Dartmouth; as he made the request 
that further despatches might be waited for. 
Superior to injury, Franklin, or as Rockingham 
called him, the “magnanimous” “old man,” 
still sought for conciliation; and, seizing the mo- 
ment when he was sure of all sympathies, he 
wrote to his constituents to begin the work, by 
making compensation to the East India Company 
before any compulsive measures were thought of. 
But events were to proceed as they had been or- 
dered. Various measures were talked of for alter- 
ing the constitution of the government in Massa- 
chusetts, and for prosecuting individuals. The 
opinion in town was very general, that America 
would submit ; that Government was taken by 
surprise when they repealed the Stamp Act, and 
that all might be recovered. The king was obsti- 
nate, had no one near him to explain to him the 
true state of things in America, and admitted no 
misgivings, except for not having sooner en- 
forced the claims of authority. On the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, he consulted the American commander-in- 
chief, who had recently returned from New York. 
“T am willing to go back at a day’s notice,” said 
Gage, “if coercive measures are adopted. They 

ill be lions, while we are lambs ; but if we take 
the resolute part, they will undoubtedly prove very 
meek. Four regiments sent to Boston will be 
sufficient to prevent any disturbance.” The king 
received these opinions as certainly true; and 
wished their adoption. He would enforce the 
claim of authority at all hazards. “ All men,” 
said he, “now feel, that the fatal compliance in 
1766 has increased the pretensions of the Ameri- 
cans to absolute independence.” In the letters 
of Hutchinson, he saw nothing to which the least 
exception could be taken ; and condemned the 
Address of Massachusetts, of which every word 
was true, as the production of “falsehood and 
malevolence.” Accordingly, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, in the Court at St. James’s, the report of 
the Privy Council was read, embodying the vile 
insinuations of Wedderburne ; and the petition 
which Franklin had presented, and which ex- 
pressed the exact truth, was described as formed 
on false allegations, and was dismissed by the 
king as “ groundless, vexatious, and scandalous.” 


Meanwhile here is a picture of the Ameri- 
can movement :— 

Everywhere an intrepid, hardy and industrious 
pulation, heedless o om, was mov- 
ing westward through all the gates of the Alle- 
ghanies ; seating themselves on the New River 
and the Green Brier, on the branches of the Mo- 
nongahela, or even making their way to the Mis- 
sissippi ; accepting from nature their title-deeds to 
the unoccupied wilderness. Connecticut kept in 
mind, that its charter bounded its territory by the 
Pacific. Its daring sons held possession of the 
Wyoming Valley, and learned already to claim 
lands westward to the Mississippi, “seven or 
eight hundred miles in extent of the finest coun- 
try and happiest climate on the globe.” “In 
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fifty years,” said they, “ our people will be more 
than half over this tract, extensive as it is; in 
less than one century, the whole may become 
even well cultivated. If the coming period bears 
due proportion to that from the first landing of 
poor distressed fugitives at Plymouth, nothing 
that we can in the utmost stretch of imagination 
fancy of the state of this country at an equally 
future period, can exceed what it will then be. 
A commerce will and must arise, independent of 
everything external, and superior to anything 
ever known in Europe, or of which a Euro 
can have an adequate idea. ‘Thus the statesmen 
of Connecticut pleased themselves with pictures 
of the happiness of their posterity; and them- 
selves enjoyed a vivid vision of “ the glory of this 
New world.” Already the commerce of Phila- 
delphia and New York had out-grown the laws 
of trade ; and the revenue officers in those places, 
weary of attempts to enfore them, received what 
duties were paid almost as a favor. Nor was the 
spirit of independence confined to the western 
woodsmen ; the New England people who dwelt 
on each side of the Green Mountains, resisted 
the jurisdiction which the royal government of 
New York would have enforced even at the risk 
of bloodshed ; and administered their own affairs 
by means of permanent committees. The peo- 
ml of Massachusetts knew that “they had pass- 
ed the river and cut away the bridge.” Voting 
the judges of the superior court ample salaries 
from the colonial treasury, they called upon them 
to refuse the corrupting donative from the Crown. 
Four of them yielded : Oliver, the chief justice, 
alone refused ; the house therefore impeached 
him before the council, and declared him sus- 
ended till the issue of his impeachment. They 

gan also to familiarize the public mind to the 
thought of armed resistance, by ordering some 
onal purchases of powder on account of the co- 
lony, to be stored in a building of its own; and 
by directing the purchase of twelve pieces of 
cannon. “Don’t put off the boat till you know 
where you will land,” advised the timid. “We 
must off the boat,” cried the Boston patriots, 
“even though we do not know where we shall 
land.”—* God will bring us into a safe harbor,” 
said Hawley.—“Anarchy itself,” repeated one to 
another, “ is better than tyranny.” 

And so the mother and her children came to 
blows. 


The next ion of the historian’s labors, if 
he shall find time and cou tocontinue them, 


will have a more exciting theme and a nobler 
field. Meantime, we have now acquired from 
Mr. Bancroft, a clear, connected, readable nar- 
rative of the long series of events which in 
North America preceded the war which made 
it an independent empire. 





‘ 

Louraer’s Commentary.—Luther was so de- 
lighted by his favorite Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians, that he distinguished it by 
the title of doting fondness; he named it after 
his wife, and called it his Catherine, 
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THE AMERICANS IN JAPAN. 
_ From a letter in the Binghampton Repub- 


can. 

After dinner, Kell and I concluded to 
take a walk, as we had nothing more to do at 
the house, and so started down toward Cana- 
jawa. We were accompanied by a couple 
of two-sworded silk pants Mandarins, to see 
that we conducted ourselves properly. As 
we walked along down the hens we saw great 
crowds of men, women and children pickin 
up clams and oysters, (it was low tide, an 
many fishing.) We visited a pottery, and 
saw the workmen making tiles for the roofs 
of houses. Just beyond this, we came to a 
temple in the midst of a grove, with a large 
gate before it. Here our guards wished us to 
turn back, and even went so far as to catch 
me by the arm; but I shook the fellow off, 
and shaking a little bamboo cane in his face, 

ve him to understand that e wouldn’t 

o. Finding we were determined to go on, 
they gave up the chace and turned back high- 
ly indignant. 

We now pursued our course undisturbed, 
visited several Japanese a and took a 
walk of some eight or ten miles in the coun- 
try. We finally came out in Yokahama, and 
visited the grave of a mariner whom we buried 
some time ago. The Japanese keep a guard 
over his grave night and day, for what pur- 
pose I cannot tell. Near his grave is a large 
collection of grave-stones, mt patie figures 
upon them. It is a very romantic mee We 


now visited another temple, and a crowd 
were now following us, I considered it a fit 
opportunity to address a few remarks to them 
upon the wickedness of the course they were 
pursuing, and exhorted them to reform. As 
my remarks were received with great ap- 
— Kellogg mounted the rostrum and en- 
eavored to persuade the deluded people to 
throw away their idols and repent. They 
listened with great attention, ak’ I have no 
doubt they were convinced, so far as the 
unders' We then visited several dwell- 
ing houses, a barber’s shop, an oil manufac- 
tory, and many other places, in all of which 
we were well received, and had a capital time. 
One old woman got out a spinning wheel, 
with a roll of wool, and went to work spin- 
ning yarn. It was exactly such an instru- 
ment as I have often seen in use at home for 
the same — making. just such a buzzing 
sound, and the old lady was delighted to see 
us so much interested in it. 
Many of the women brought their little 
children to have us pat their heads, and we 
ped in nearly every house we came to, 
and took a y ae tea and a pipe with the 
inmates. All have one room, with a matted 


household , for they are very religious. 
Before oll ow B door T anteeh ome as en- 

ines. They are worked with brakes, and 

ve a jointed pipe like ours, but they have 
no air vessel to produce a‘continuous stream. 
A crowd of people were constantly besieging 
us with invitations to write something on thei 
fans. I bsoay a and proverbs on a 

¢ number for them, and they were ve 

ae delighted. 7 
While Kellogg was writing on a fan, some 
one of the crowd cut a button off his coat tail. 
He felt it as they jerked it off, and instantly 
taking it off, held it up before their eyes in a 
deprecating manner, and showing them where 
the button ought to be, coolly walked into the 
store near by, and picking up a handsome 
lacquered cup, put it in his coat pocket ; then, 
standing upon the steps, he made an address 
to the crowd on the wickedness of stealing, 
Either his address, or the cup he had taken, 
caused them to bring back his button and 
present it to him with many low bows before 
we had got twenty yards from the place. He 
returned them the cup. They have a great 
fancy for buttons or glass bottles, and will 
trade almost every thing they have for them, 
when they are alone. Every Japanese dis 
trusts his neighbor—Their houses are built 
of stone and wood; many of them with tiled 
roofs, are fire proof. 

We went into a barber’s-shop, and saw 
them having their heads shaved and hair 
done up in their peculair style. I never had 
more fun in my life than I did this day with 
Kellogg. He is a capital fellow, with black 
bushy whiskers, and is the very soul of honor 
and of humor. Toward evening, as we neared 
the reception house, we met Brown with his 
camera trying to get a picture of a temple; 
but, poor fellow, something was wrong again, 
and try as he would no picture could be made 
to appear. He ran to me when he saw me 
coming, and appealed to me for the cause of 
his troubles, but I was as much at fault as he, 
and could not help him. Iam very glad I had 
nothing to do with it in New York, for now 
I am not obliged to touch it here. When we 
asked the Japanese if they wished any one to 
put the locomotive up at Yedo they said that 
they understood all about it from books, and 
could manage it themselves. They hadn't 
better try it. 





How common it is to represent the faili 
or sins of those we dislike, or the ge q 
ties of those we do like, in lan ar stronger 
than either would warrant! If we should im- 
peed weigh our own words we should not 

il to see that they expressed more than the 





floor, where they keep a vase of fire and their 


simple truth. Are our words guileless ? 

















UNITED STATES POLICY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


From the Examiner. 
UNITED STATES POLICY IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Ir we are to judge from accounts recently 
published in the United States papers, the de- 
signs of our enterprising and go-a-head cousins 
on the other side of the Atlantic are enlarging 
with success and opportunity. It is not merely 
that they are resolved either to purchase or to 
take Cuba; or that, having first absorbed Texas 
and then acquired California, they are now buy- 
ing another great slice of Mexico on the north, 
and pushing forward their scheme of a route 
across that floundering state at Tehuantepec on 
the south, thus stripping Mexico as artichokes 
are eaten, leaf by leaf; or that they have been 
destroying Grey Town on frivolous pretexts, 
and are overthrowing the independence and na- 
tive government of the Sandwich Islands, and 
about to annex them also. All these things are 
plain and patent enough; he who runs may see 
them. An European war is a great American 
opportunity; and of that opportunity our rela- 
tives are making the most in Cuba, Mexico, and 
the Sandwich Islands, after their own unscrupu- 
lous way. That is clear enough. But it is b 
no means to the northern hemisphere of Ameri- 
ca that their designs are limited; they are also 
engaged in weaving a web of policy and intrigue 
round the Spanish American capultion of South 
America, and sowing the sceds of ill will and 
unfriendliness with the only American monarchy, 
to be hereafter cultivated into a quarrel. Let us 
try to explain what it is they are about in this 
quarter of the world. 

If our readers will look at a map, they will 
find the republic of New Granada stretching on 
one side into the Caribbean sea, and on the other 
side along the Pacific. Next to New Grenada 
in the former direction, comes the state of Vene- 
zuela; after which the Guiana plantations of 
England, Holland, and France, flank away into 
the Atlantic. On the side of the Pacific, Ecuador 
adjoins New Grenada; then Peru stretches far 
along that coast; and next to it Bolivia, with 
only one Pacific port, penetrates into the inte- 
tior. Now, between these republics and the At- 
lantic intervenes the immense empire of Brazil ; 
and the peculiarity of all five republics is, that 
they are drained, not into the Pacific, but into 
the Atlantic ocean, through Brazil, by means of 
the great river Amazon and its hundred tributa- 
ries, all more or less navigable, to within sixty 
miles, it is said, of the Pacific. Naturally, then, 
the Amazon is the route by which European and 
North American trade with them and the north- 
ern portions of Brazil can be most readily carried 
on; its navigation is ay a question of 
first-rate importance for these republics, and 
even more so for Brazil; and, as it is through 
Brazil that the Amazon for some 1,500 miles 
runs into the Atlantic, the best mode of promot- 
ing navigation thereon is obviously a cordial un- 
derstanding and good relations between Brazil 
and these five republics. 

During the early of its independence 
and the minority of the present emperor, Brazil 
was far too constantly engaged in solving do- 
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mestic difficulties to pay that attention to its 
foreign relations with conterminous states which' 
they deserved, and the internal condition of its 
republican, neighbors wholly precluded any 
chance of useful negotiations. At last, however, 
great financial prosperity and domestic tranquil- 
lity placed the Government of Brazil in a posi- 
tion to take a large and comprehensive view of 
South American affairs, and about the year 1850 
it began to seek the co-operation of the Spanish 
American republics in closing all those open 
questions which might, by continuing in their 
then state, lead to irritation, misunderstanding, 
and perhaps hostilities. For example, their seve- 
ral and respective boundaries still remain unset- 
tled and undefined. So long ago as 1777, the 
treaty of San Ildefonso attempted to lay down 
the basis of a settlement of the frontiers between 
the Spanish and Portuguese possessions in South 
America; but it was negotiated in great geo- 
graphical ignorance of the countries it affected 
to deal with, and the mixed commissioners ap- 
pointed under it wholly failed to work out the 
— and objects of the treaty. The war 

etween Spain and Portugal in 1803, which led 
to large acquisitions by the latter in South Amer- 
ica at the expense of the former, of course ter- 
minated this treaty, and it was not renewed by 
the peace of Badajoz. From the time of inde- 
——_ down to 1850, scarcely anything had 

en done to define the boundaries between the 
new Portuguese monarchy and the Spanish re- 
publics, or between the republics themselves; 
and as undefined boundaries are amongst the 
ugly and endless of ali state controversies, Brazil 
now proposed to arrange them on the principle 
of the uti idetis. At the same time Brazil 
offered to place the commercial relations between 
herself and these various states on the simple 
and secure footing of free trade, and to exchange 
with them the right of navigating their respect- 
ive rivers. 

Just as the upper tributaries of the Amazon, 
as they run through Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
New Grenada, or Venezuela, belong to the states 
which possess both banks, so the lower course 
of the Amazon to the Atlantic belongs to Bra- 
zil; and by the old treaties between the Spanish 
and Portuguese Crowns, the right of the latter 
to exclude the Spanish colonies from its naviga- 
tion was acknowledged. Thus situated, Brazil 
had of course more to offer the Spanish repub- 
lics than they had to give her. She had com- 
plete possession over their route to the Atlantic, 
and could deny them access to the ocean there- 
by, without o rey: against any principle of 
public law. Brazil, however, took no advantage 
of this superiority. On the contrary, she offered 
to exchange the freedom of her waters against 
theirs, and to co-operate with them in establish- 
ing steam navigation on the Amazon and its 
tributaries. On this basis a treaty was concluded 
in 1851 between Brazil and Peru, to which the 
adhesion of the other states was agreed to be 
sought. In conformity with this treaty, Brazil 
has established steam navigation on the Ama 
zon, and has now boats running between Para 
and Barra, its frontier ports, once a month; 





while Peru, on its part, declared the ports of its 
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affluents free, and has purchased smaller-sized 
vessels to navigate the Uycuyali. 

And now the United States began to inter- 
fere, and to stir up jealousy of, and ill-will 
against, Brazil in these republics. As a mo- 
narchy, the United States of course bear no love’ 
to Brazil; and in these very natural proceedings 
of the Imperial Government they affected to see 
efforts to extend monarchical influence in South 
America, which they deemed themselves bound 
to oppose. So, accordingly, their diplomacy be- 
eame unusually active in New Grenada and 
Ecuador; and with considerable success; for 
there, in point of fact, United States’ influence 
prevails in the government. In Peru also they 
were successful; and though not perhaps to the 
same extent in Bolivia and Venezuela, never- 
theless to some extent. First of all came ex- 
pressions of North American sympathy with, 
and support of, Republicanism in South Amer- 
ica; and to these scenes of hugging and frater- 
nization succeeded insinuations and suspicions 
of Monarchy and Brazil. In offering to ex- 
change the right of navigating the Lower Ama- 
zon, Brazil was described as putting forth pre- 
tensions of exclusive sovereignty over it which 
had no foundation in public law. The Lower 
Amazon, it was asserted, was free to all flags 
without any concession ; it was not a river, but 
an arm of the sea, a strait; and as such even 
North America had a right to navigate it, and 
was prepared to enforce that right. Such were 
the lawless doctrines American diplomacy preach- 
ed in these republics, thereby retarding, and dis- 
arranging, and unsettling negotiations for their 
common benefit. Concurrently, too, the Amer- 
ican Government sent an expedition, under 
Lieut. Herndon, to Peru, thence to descend and 
explore the valley of the Amazon. This policy 
was, of course, full and eagerly responded to at 
home. In June, 1853, at a convention held at 
Memphis, resolutions were passed “ to subdue and 

ish the Atlantic slopes of South America,” and 
Lieut. Maury, an officer of too distinguished 
merit to have been employed in such a task, was 
especially appointed the mouthpiece and agent of 
this piratical movement. He drew up a memo- 


which was presented in March last to Congress, 
and referred to the committees on foreign affairs. 
Nor was even this all. An armed expedition to 
force the navigation of the Amazon under the 
Ecuadorian or Venezuelan flag was actually fit- 
ting out, when news arrived that the Brazilian 
Government had stationed a naval squadron at 
the mouth to treat the buccaneers as they de- 
served, and it was abandoned for the present. 
Not, however, without loud threats of future 
vengeance from Lieut. Maury, whom it is really 
pitiable to see engaged in such a cause. 

And while professing to be actuated by the 
highest motives in these proceedings, and to aim 
at throwing open the internal waters of South 
America to all the world, Lieut. Herndon’s work 
teems with passages to show that the real object 
of this movement is to monopolize for the United 
States that very navigation; and there is evi- 
dence before us while we write, that Lieut. Maury 
himself, the loudest exponent of free navigation 
on the Amazon, has actually sought from the 
State of Ecuador the exclusive right to establish 
steam navigation on its rivers ; thus laying bare 
the hypocrisy and the selfishness of the policy so 
grandiloquently stated in his memorial to Con- 


SS. 

“ doubt the valley of the Amazon, and the 
Atlantic slopes of South America, are tempting 
acquisitions—as much so as Texas, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, or the Sandwich Islands. But for centuries 
they have been appropriated to, and possessed 
by, a civilized state, capable of defending and 
preserving them ; and so long as Brazil can pro- 
tect and guard the mouth of the Amazon, its 
territories are safe from the fillibusterism of the 
United States. England too, quite as much in- 
terested as any otiier power in the free naviga- 
tion of that river, and situated in respect of it 
exactly in the same position as the United States, 
disdains all sympathy with these monstrous 
American pretensions. With the British Go- 
vernment it is what nature made it—a river, not 
a strait—and as such Lord Clarendon acknow- 
ledges the same sovereignty over its lower course 
in Brazil as he claims for England in the St. 
Lawrence. 





rial, in the most hectoring style of fillibusterism, 





From Household Words. 
CATCH-PENNIES. 


Tue edges of certain pavements in London 
have become regular markets for catch-pennies. 
ese catch-pennies are often so ingenious 
and cheap as to deserve a better generic name. 
i isa — yo spe ne stands in Leices- 
uare, who sells microscopes at a penn 
each. They are made of a common pill box; 
the bottom taken out, and a piece of window- 
glass substituted. A small eye-hole is bored in 
the lid, and thereon is placed the lens, the whole 
— being painted black. Upon looking 
mgh one of these microscopes I was sur 


prised to find hundreds of creatures, apparently 
the size of earth-worms, swimming about in a 

directions ; yet on the object-glass nothing could 
be seen but a small speck of flour and water, 
conveyed there on the end of a lucifer-match 
from a common inkstand, which was nearly fall 
of this vivified paste. Another microscope ex- 
hibited a single representative of the .animal 
kingdom showiug his impatience of imprison- 
ment by a vigorously. Though I must 
confess to a shudder, I could not help admiring 
the beauties of construction in this little mon- 
ster, which, if at liberty, would have excited 
murderous feelings, unfavorable to the prolonga- 
tion of its existence. The sharp-pointed mouth, 
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with which he works his diggings ; his side-claws, 


wherewith to hold on while at work; and his|O 


little heart, pulsating slowly but forcibly, and 
sending a stream of blood down the large vessel 
in the centre of his white and transparent body, 
could also be seen and wondered at. When the 
stock of this sort of game runs short, a common 
carrot-seed is substituted; which, when looked 
at through a magnifier, is marvellously like an 
animal having a thick body and numerous legs 
projecting from the sides; so like an animal that 
it has been mistaken by an enthusiastic philso- 
pher for an animal created in, or by, a chemical 
mixture in conjunction with electricity. 

I bought several of these microscopes deter- 
mined to find out how all this could be done 
for a penny. An eminent microscopist exam- 
ined them, and found that the magnifying power 
was twenty diameters. The cost of a lens made 
of glass, of such a power, would be from three to 
four shillings. How, then, could the whole ap- 
— be made for a single penny? A pen- 
knive revealed the mystery. The mg was 
cut in two, and then it appeared that the lens 
was made of Canada balsam, a transparent gum. 
The balsam had been heated, and carefully drop- 
ped into the eye-hole of the pill-box. It then 
assumed the proper size, shape, transparency, 
and polish, of a very well ground glass lens. 
Our ingenious lens-maker informed me that he 
had been selling these microscopes for fifteen 
years, and that he and his family conjointly make 
them. One child cut out the pill-boxes, another 
the gap, another put them together, his wife 
painted them black, and he made the lenses. 

Not long afterwards, in another part of the 
town, I came across another microscopist. He 
did not sell anything. but merely charged a half- 
penny for a peep. His apparatus consisted of a 
tin box, about the size of a common tea-caddy, 
placed on three legs, at about the level of a small 
boy’s eye: these ingenuous youths being his 
principal customers. The fee being paid, the 
slide was drawn away from the peep-hole, and 
the observer addressed with the following words : 
“Here, you see a drop of Thames water, which 
looks like a gallon; the water is full of heels, 
snakes, and hadders a-playing about and a-de- 
vouring of one another.” Whence the showman 
had got the water I cannot undertake to say, 
but I sincerely hope, not from the Thames; for 
it was filled with numerous little creatures, which, 
having very small bodies, have as a sort of com- 
pensation received very large Latin names from 
‘their christener and discoverer, Ehrenburgh. 
Many of them were swimming about, pursued 
by = Oe appeared to be immense sea-snakes, who 
caught and devoured them. Others were quiect- 
ly reposing on weeds, which looked like elm- 
trees, and all of them were perfectly unconscious 
of being exhibited to the British public at a half- 

mny a head. But this was not all: the exhi- 

itor next brought out of his waistcoat pocket a 
small tin tube, and said, all in one breath, 
“There you see a flea chained round his neck 
with a silver chain he lays his heggs on the 
glass and I feeds him three times a day on my 
and the performance is now concluded.” An- 
other man, in the optican line, has two tubes, like 
telescopes, placed facing each other. He asks 
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you, whether you can see through an inch board ? 

f course you say “No.” “Then for a halfpen- 
ny I'll show you that youcan.” Accordingly you 
look through the end of one of the tubes, see- 
ing through the length of the other, and for the 
benefit of the by-standers you are requested to 
read some printing placed at the end of the 
furthest tube. This is easy enough. He then 
places a thick board between the two tubes, and 
still you can read the printing, which you are 
again requested to do; — purchased the 
power on that occasion only of seeing through 
a deal board for the small charge of one . 


penny. 

In Tothill Street, Westminster, on a Satur- 
day-night, a travelling successor to the glass- 
blowing exhibitions that had permanent patron- 
age from the sight-seeing world in the days of 

iss Linwood’s exhibition may sometimes be 
seen, who goes his rounds to sell the products 
of his industry. A glass pen, a glass Neptune's 
trident, a glass dove fastened to the top of a 
pointed wire, so as to form a breast-pin, and a 
glass peacock with a beautiful tail of spun glass, 
are wrapped in a neatly made brown paper bag, 
for the sum of one penny. 

Another man, who stands close by him, sells 
five dining chairs and a round table, all of wood, 
and neatly put together, for one halfpenny. The 
chairs are strong enough for large dolls to sit 
upon, the table will support an ordinary sized 
teacup withont breaking. An older huckster 
sells wooden men, who have their legs and arms 
articulated, so as to be capable of rapid move- 
ment on pulling a string which hangs between 
the legs. Some of these are painted like Turks 
—some like Russians; and, by pulling the strings 
they appear engaged in single and mortal com- 
bat, throwing their arms and legs about with 
desperate but cranky energy. The charge of a 
representative of either nation is one halfpenny. 

Workers in iron also endeavor to catch an 
honest penny. There is a man who sells for 
twopence a most ingenious contrivance for roast- 
ing ineat. It consists of no less than five pieces 
of iron wire, which, when put together, are strong 
enough to hold up a good sized leg of mutton. 
One of the picces serves as a fastening to the 
mantel-piece, and the others are attached to it 
by one of the pieces aforesaid. The cook is en- 
abled by a simple mechanism, not unworthy of 
a Brunel or Stephenson, to heighten or lower 
the meat according to the state of the fire. If 
the inventor of this apparatus had a chance, 
there is no telling how many benefits he might 
confer upon mankind, and let us hope upon 
himself too, by his mechanical talents. < 

One more peep at Leicester Square, where 
penny-catchers most do congregate. Razor paste 
at one penny a box is sold by a dexterous shaver, 
who chops such large gashes in a hard bit of 
wood with a shilling razor, that he makes the 
wood fly about. He then passes the blunted in- 
strument a few times over his magic strop; and, 
pulling a hair from his head, divides it, as it 
stands erect between his finger and thumb, with 
the same ease that Saladin divided the scarf 
with his scymetar, and the life-guardsman at 
Saville House cuts a whole sheep in half with a 
broad-sword. 
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From the Atheneum. 


Satire and Satirists. Six Lectures. By James 
Hannay. Bogue. 


Satire and Satirists offer an interesting 
theme. They are to Literature what scandal 
is to society. All that is most piquant in anec- 
dote, in allusion, in attack, gathers round the 
heroes of such a study. If we can assume in 
the writer who devotes himself to it sufficient 
reading, a pleasant style, a sympathy with the 
combative in character and the eccentric in 
manner, the result is sure to be interesting 
and readable, if no more. In Mr. Hannay’s 
case, it is more. This writer is himself a sa- 
tirist. Young in years, he has nevertheless 
long wielded a keen blade,—played with it as 
young writers are apt to do, rather recklessly 
—striking, fairly and unfairly at friend and 
at foe, with seemingly equal zest or equal in- 
difference. This personal experience has for 
him its advantage and its disadvantage. It 
has given him a sharper relish of satire and a 
deeper insight into the follies of mankind,— 
made him familiar with the best models of the 
worst kind of writing, and taught him how to 
seize the worst points of a good character. 
This, as we have hinted, is not all gain to a 
young writer. But Mr. Hannay is a satirist 
and something better. In his later writings— 
and in this book also, though the subject is not 
quite a genial one—there 1s large-heartedness, 
a greater ripeness of understanding, and a 
pen, pane to love and to admire good things 
and good men as well as to say sharp things, 
than in his early works. The fruit is ripening 
visibly. The grape is no longer green or 
sour. Success, as it is wont, has helped to 
mellow Mr. Hannay’s genius:—it will be his 
fault, as well as a loss to literature, if it do not 
mellow into something rich and good. 

The fact of our lecturer being a writer of 
satire has caused him to regard this phase of 
literature rather from the artistic than the phi- 
losophical side. He abounds in pictures, not 
in definitions. He does not tell us what he 
means by satire. He puts the thing before 
us. His faculty is dramatic and pictorial. He 
recalls a scene, a man, as it were, visibly. We 
feel a presence; but we do not get into an 
intellectual intercourse with it. In short, 
Mr. Hannay deals in pictures, not in prob- 
lems. 

Here, to begin with, is an element of popu- 
larity. Critics will object that “satire” as a 
subject is not touched—either in its relation to 
human nature or in its relation to literature. 
Readers will probably dispense very calmly 
with analysis and philosophy, in favor of point, 
color, epigram, and personality. 

Having said thus much by way of general 
miroduction, we shall now content ourselves 

with some few pictures of men and things con- 


cerning Satire and the Satirists. Here is Ho- 
race, as conceived by Mr. Hannay :— 


His Songs would give you a notion that he in- 
dulged in a romantic sort of dissipation. This 
arises from their not being rightly viewed as 
fancy-pictures—pictures on the ivory of the La: 
tin language—of old Lesbian life, and Ionian 
life, farther south, and long before. To me Ho- 
race seems a far homelier, simpler old gentle- 
man than the classical conventionalists would 
have you suppose. A little, stoutish, weak-eyed, 
satirical, middle-aged man, sitting—with what 
hair he had left, smeared with Syrian ointment 
—crowned, under a vine, drinking, in company 
of a Greek young woman, with an ivy crown on 
her head, playing or dancing,—is to me a ludi- 
crous object. Ido not think that the simple and 
philosophic Horatius with his eye for satire, was 
much given to this mode of enjoyment. I am 
pretty sure that he did enjoy himself; but I ra- 
ther fancy him eating a too luxurious dinner 
now and then, cramming himself with — 
fish, muscles, oysters, hare, thrushes, peacock, 
and whatever else was going ; and atoning for it 
by much quiet and a little rustication in his 
farm. I am certain that he was, in the main, a 
homely little man ; and that the finish and ele- 
gance he shows in his writings did not appear so 
conspicuously in his person and in the objects 
about him.” 


Mr. Hannay’s survey begins with Horace, 
—and thus excludes the Greeks. We infer 
that Aristophanes is not considered as a sa- 
tirist! The exclusions are, moreover, very 
unaccountable throughout. Mr. Hannay has 
not one German, Spanish, or Italian on his 
lists. Yet he can find room for Sir David 
Lindsay and Buchanan! We turn to his ac- 
count of Butler, the whole of which we have 
read with peculiar satisfaction :-— 


Butler seems, from Hudibras, to have been some- 
what of an odd fellow,—a quaint and eccentric 
man. His reading and illustration are all out of 
the way ; and his manner dry and crabbed at one 
time, flowing and free,and popular at another. I 
should call him, therefore, a humorist, not only in 
the literary sense, but in the sense in which 
we apply the word to one who has some strong 
peculiarity of character, which he indulges, in 
whims, in oddities, in comic extravagances, ac- 
cording to the bent of his inclination. There is 
a kind of likeness between Butler and old Bur- 
ton of the Anatomy of Melancholy. Both men 
had various and unusual reading; both were at 
once comic and grave; and both, amidst wild 
and homely pleasantry, shoot out flashes of 
thought and fancy which are equal to the efforts 
of anybody. I have little doubt that it was the 
peculiarity of Butler’s temperament which pre- 
vented his getting on in the world in those days. 
With his wit and knowledge of the world, he 
only wanted a little courtier talent to have got 
the something which, according to everybody, 





ought to have been done for him, actually done. 
Charles the Second’s court was not inaccessible 
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to attractive qualities in either sex. All you 
wanted (besides wit) was tolerable breeding and 
some audacity. But I can quite see, from what 
Butler —me * of his character, that he was a 
shy, strange, and unmanageable sort of man, who 
did not “ come out” in society. Among humor- 
ous writers he must always occupy a very high 
place. He is a thinker, old Butler, as you see 
through all his odd comic poem; while as a man 
of wit, it would be perhaps impossible to name 
one in whom wit is so absolutely redundant. In 

articular, his range of witty illustrations, say- 
ings which join wit and fancy (the writ as it 
were, taking wings of fancy), he is not surpass- 
ed, I do not think he is equalled, in the whole 
range of comic writers with whom I have any 
acquaintance. You remember— 


“ For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 


No image can be more exquisite than this ;— 
and the variety of them is the most remarkable 
thing about him. Some brilliant men can only 
draw from a particular province ; but Butler lays 
not only nature under contribution, but history 
and the arts, and the follies and fancies of man- 
* kind, laws, and customs, and sciences, and the 
common fashions of life. He is the most figura- 
tive of writers. He seems to hold his intellect 
on the feudal condition of rendering a rose, or a 
snowball, or some symbolic object, at any mo- 
ment it may be required.” 


Unlike the writers of mere class gin, 
our author has a heart for all sides. He can 
enjoy Butler, without ceasing to respect the 
Puritan ; and it does not disconcert him to ob- 
serve that “ Hudibras” is the natural expres- 
sion of the free, laughter-loving, and _galliard 
Cavalier genius, just as “ Paradise Lost” is 
the stern, heroic outgrowth of the Puritan ge- 


nus. 

Mr. Hannay breaks a lance with the Author 
of the “English Humorists” in favor of 
Swift. His essay on Swift is a masterly piece 
of writing, and would alone suffice to give 
its author a literary place. Says Mr. Han- 
nay :— 


It is a question of high importance—why such 
aman had no better position? Your Harley’s, 
and your St. Johns (not to mention a crew whose 
names live only in epigrams and in peerages), 

el out everything amongst themselves. It is 

ike a Saturnalian feast, where the slaves have 
the good things, and their masters wait upon 
them. That is the effect of looking at the 
bo period to me. Davus takes the 
air; Leno is opposite him ; Gulosus is beside 
them; and at these orgies of power and plun- 
der, who are the waiters? Jonethan Swift ad- 
vises the direction of the whole; Mat Prior 
comes tumbling in with the wine ; Joseph Addi- 
son says grace, and helps the carving, with his 
sleeves turned up. Mr. Pope sings. A scandal- 
ous spectacle, and absurd feast, indeed! And 
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how shall we understand what makes Swift fero- 
cious and gloomy, if we don’t remember the na- 
ture of it?” 


Again, on the same point of Swift’s seif- 
seeking :— 


Swift, then—who, if born in a higher place, 
might have been anything ; who, if born in the 
middle ages, would cove been a bishop or pri- 
mate—came up to London, and exercised an in- 
fluence during the Harley and Bolingbroke days, 
which one cannot appreciate without going to 
the fountains of information. He held probably the 
most potent position that a writer has ever held in 
this country; but all the while held it in a dubi- 
ous and unrecognized way. He was the patron 
of men-of-letters; got them places, and got them 
money. He “crammed” the ministers ; and his 
pen was not employed in quizzing hoops or 
patches, or sneering at City people—it was an 
engine of power over all England. He used it 
as an orator does his tongue—to do something 
with. In a word, he was a power in the State; 
and, indeed, it is one of the few pleasant things 
to read about in the records of those days—how 
those who, in their hearts, tried to despise him 
as an “Irish parson,”—how, I say, they dreaded 
him ; how they flattered and courted him ; and 
how they felt that he was their master! When 
Harley and Bolingbroke were quarrelling and 
could not accommodate their egotisms, Swift 
mediated. As he had helped to govern England, 
so that his name occurs in the public history of 
the time, I suppose he expected England to do 
something for him, in return. Harley got his 
share, and Bolingbroke his share; and the tag- 
rag and bobtail of party, we know are never 
without their share ;—now where is the mighty 
selfishness of Swift’s expecting his !” 


As to Swift’s position in society, and his 
mode of defending himself against the fools 
of high degree who presumed upon it :— 


When he came into the world, cbserve, the 
evil of his position was instantaneously felt. 
The “Irish parson,” the ex-dependent of Tem- 
ple—they treated him every way but in a genuine 
and manly one. They flattered him, they feared 
him ; but they es on him as an Aladdin, 
about whom the best thing was his wonderful 
lamp. They liked Aladdin to come to dinner, 
and bring his lamp along with him, you know! 
He tells you himself, that the Lord-Treasurer af- 
fected to be sulky and distant one day, after hay- 
ing been friendly the last. Swift took him to 
task at once; and told him that he must not 
treat him like a boy. He had had enough of 
that with Temple, when he was young and poor 
and only beginning to feel his strength. He tells 
us so. He had to make that all clear to my 
Lord-Treasurer,—whose ears must have tingled 
when he found himself set right on a point of 
breeding. But instances are not few. James 
Bridges, Duke of Chandos, who was the Dean’s 
friend, it seems, till he got the dukedom; or, as 
the Dean has it in the beginning of an epigram: 
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James Bridges and the Dean had long been 
iends 


iends, 
James is beduked, of course their friendship 


ends ; 
And sure the Dean deserved a sharp rebuke, 
From ae James, to boast he knows the 
e! 


© Not a dunce nor a fool of quality but thought 
he had the right, while many tried to exercise it, 
of playing this kind of trick with Swift. The 
- brasqueness of his manner was assumed, as a 
kind of protection against insolence and pert- 
ness; and, whatever else may be said of it, can 
be explained without imputation upon his heart. 
There are several anecdotes of the display of 
what we may call the Orson-element in the 
Dean :—as that of Lady Somebody, who declin- 
ed to sing to him when her husband asked her, 
—when Swift said, “I suppose you take me for 
one of your hedge-parsons.” The lady cried. 
There was a scene. When Swift next visited 
the house, he said, “ Well, madam, are you as 
proud and ill-natured as you were last time I saw 
you?” 


Here, however, are problems touched which 
need not now be unfolded further. Some of 
the most amusing—perhaps, also, the most 
useful—of Mr. nay’s passages, are those 
which have relation more or less direct to liv- 
ing manners and present literary forms. In 
the article on Churchill, who is over-admired 
and over-praised perhaps by our author, we 
have a paragraph on the class of literary 
small satirists—men who hatch sarcasm and 
live by jesting :— 


He now “made hay” according to the inva- 
riable practice; charged half-a-crown—instead 
of the shilling which he had charged for the 
Rosciad—for his productions ; and before long he 
became a man-about-town, and genius by pro- 
fession ; lived with a set of wits, who talked sar- 
casm and drank Burgundy; and assumed a hos- 
tile position towards the big-wigs of the world 
generally. He adopted, in those years of triumph 
and excitement, that kind of moral opinion 
which has been exemplified in Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, by Charles Surface, and partially by Ro- 
bert Burns,—the doctrine, namely, that if you 
are a good-hearted fellow and hate humbug, you 
may set the respectable moralities at defiance. 
This school, which has had, in every age lately, 
some brilliant disciples, is rebellious and radical 
in opinion, high-flown in liberality and the gen- 
erous qualities, and—does not go home till morn- 
ing. Its “porch” is the tavern porch, and its 
“garden” is Vauxhall: and though it has a 
basis of truth as against an opposite school, it 
is a very unsatisfactory and unprofitable school, 
and is only tolerable as a stage towards higher 
theories of life. 


Mr. Hannay devotes a lecture to men now| ! 


living, or lately living, and to schools of satire 
now flourishing. This is perilous ground ; of 
the living he says :— 





SATIRISTS. 


I must be content with briefly indicating the 
writers in whose works the satiric spirit now 
works. Thereis Fonblanque, a satirie reasoner; 
Thackeray, a satiric painter; Dickens, whose 
satire is embodied in a huge element of comic 
and grotesque fun, and human enjoyment of life ; 
Landor the classic, who darts beautiful lightning 
when not more amiably employed; Disraeli, the 
bitter and the dignified, who browsed in his 
youth on Byron and Junius, who affects Apollo 
when he sneers, and Pegasus when he kicks; 
Aytoun, whose jolly contempt has a good-fellow- 
ish air about it, and whose rod seems odorous of 
a. Of Jerrold, I may emphatically 
note, that he has real satiric genius,—spontane- 
ous, picturesque,—with the beauty and the dead- 
liness of nightshade. 


Of schools he can speak more freely ; and 
of the school which he happily designates the 
“ Simious” he speaks very freely. He says: 


The great Satirists of whom I have spoken, I 
have shown to be for the most part kindly, and 
good, and warm-hearted men. The opposite 
view of the matter is cant. I have seen a MS. 
of Blake the painter, in which, speaking of some- 
body’s praise of somebody else, he says : 


Christ used the Pharisees in a rougher way. 


He adds, “ The Proteus Satire is beautiful 
in many of its forms: it is not beautiful when 
it appears in the form of an ape.” He then 
proceeds to depict this class of satirist in his 
sharpest acid :— 


The simious satirist is distinguished by a defi- 
ciency of natural reverence mainly. His heart 
is hard rather; his feelings blunt and dull. He 
is blind to every thing else but the satirical as- 
pect of things; and if he is brilliant, it is as a 
cat’s back is when rubbed—in the dark! He has 
generally no sentiment of respect for form, and 
will — nothing. He is born suspicious ; and 
if he hears the world admiring anything, forth- 
with he concludes that it must be “ humbug.” 
He has no regard to the heaps of honor gathered 
round this object by time, and the affection of 
wise men. He cries, “ Down with it!” As his 
kinsman, when looking at some vase, or curious 
massive specimen of gold, sees only his own 
image in it, our satirist sees the ridiculous only 
in every object, and forgets that the more clear- 
ly he sees it, the more he testifies to its bright- 
ness. Or, as his kinsman breaks a cocoa-nut 
only to get at the milk, he would destroy every- 


thing only to nourish his mean nature. He prides © 


himself on his commonest qualities,—as the ne 
groes who rebelled called themselves Marqnises 
of Lemonade. He would tear the blossoms off 
a rose-branch to make it a stick to beat his bet 
ters with. He employs his gifts in ignoble ob- 
ects,—as you see in sweetmeat-shops 

shaped into dogs and pigs. He taints his mind 
with egotism, as if a man should spoil the sight 
of a telescope by clouding it with his breath. 
He overrates the value of his quickness and ac- 
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tivity, and forgets that (like his kinsman) he 
owes his triumphant power of swinging in high 

laces to the fact of his prehensile tail. Of course 
fe has no enthusiasm. What he loves in litera- 
ture is not literature itself. Jacob’s ladder is to 
him a serviceable thing to carry a hod on. If 
you profess any other belief, you are a “ hum- 
bug” to him; and he spatters you with mud to 
prove that you are naturally dirty. 


Here is food for laughter and for thought. 
After such a passage, it will hardly be sup- 
d that Mr. Hannay over-estimates the 
itter jest and the tesque carricature as 
literary elements. He has no mercy on small 
satirists and small jokers. 





HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR. 
BY SAMUEL Y. ATLEE. 


Hiram, the son of Stephen Powers, was born 
in 1807, at Woodstock, Vermont. His youth 
was passed, with his village companions, in the 
alternate labors of the farm and school-house. 

In 1819, his father emigrated to the state of 
Ohio, and settled on a farm about six miles from 
Cincinnati. On recovery from a two years’ ague, 
Hiram went to live with his brother, a lawyer of 
Cincinnati, with whom he sojourned about a year, 

ing to school, conning the rudiments of the 

tin tongue, and now and then opening Coke 
upon Littleton. 

His first enterprise was at the suggestion of the 
keeper of the chief hotel in* Cincinnati. The 
landlord proposed the establishment of a Reading 
Room, appropriated an apartment in his tavern 
for that purpose, and promised Hiram a decent 
support if he would act as overseer thereof. 
Nothing could please the boy more ; and he fell 
in with the scheme with all the enthusiasm of 
seventeen. This employment, to use his own 
words, “I was forced to leave, as my clothes 
and shoes were fast leaving me.” 

He then was taken into employment by Messrs. 
Keating & Bell, traders in flour, salt, etc., produce- 
merchants, as such are termed in the West. 
With them he remained some time, and it was 
during this period that he modelled his first fig- 
ures. In his moments of unobserved leisure, he 
unheaded the firkins of butter, and after sculp- 
taring the ductile esculent into such horrid forms 
as gasping “ loggerheads” and irate rattlesnakes, 
he would replace the cover, and enjoy in his 
Sleeve the inevitable astonishment of the cus- 
tomer. 

The next transfer of Powers was to Mr. Lu- 
man Watson, who was en d in a similar line 
of business. In a short time, however, Mr. Wat- 
son sold off his stock of produce, and invested 
his capital in a clock and organ factory. During 
the recess, Powers was sent on a collecting- 
excursion through the country. On his return, a 
mutual attachment having already taken place 
hetween his employer and himself, he became a 
clock maker and organ builder. His new occu- 
pation suited him ; and Mr. Watson has often 
spoken to me of his surprise at the aptitude, in- 
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dustry, and skill of his young workman. In a 
very short time, Powers became the first machin- 
ist in the factory, whether theoretical or practical. 
Whatever he touched he improved ; and, when- 
ever he could take the liberty, his work surpassed 
the pattern. There are several organs in Cincin- 
nati whose melody his genius has enriched. He 
made a great improvement, too, in the reed-stop, 
which he tuned by merely turning a screw. 

It was in 1826, while with Mr. Watson, that 
Mr. Powers became conscious of an inclination 
for sculpture. Lafayette had visited Cincinnati; 
and Mr. Eckstein, a resident artist, was occupied 
in modelling the bust of the nation’s guest. All 
Powers’s leisure was passed in Eckstein’s studio ; 
and, in the course of desultory conversation, his 
great passion was excited and directed. By the 
time the work was finished, Mr. E. was so well 
satisfied with his pupil’s proficiency that he in- 
trusted him to cast the bust from the model 
Mr. Powers, about the same time, also cast, from 
models of the same artist, busts of Clinton and 
Jackson. Of Mr. Eckstein, Mr. Powers received 
a few lessons in French and drawing. 

Mr. Powers now began to try his own hand at 
modelling, in his own room ; and his first efforts 
were to animate the dull clay with the beauty of 
Miss Agniel and Miss Foote, who, at that time, 
were pretty little school girls. 

Mr. Powers does not, after the custom of many, 
form his model from plaster masks cast on the 
face. This is a bastard branch of the art, which 
all true sculptors reprobate. Busts taken in that 
manner, always exhibit a defective physiognomy. 
The heavy compost presses, more or less, the 
flexible cheeks, and the delicate lines of the lip 
are frequently distorted. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise ? The patient is, generally, in an ago- 
ny of fright lest he be suffocated ; and the chief 
expression depicted on the countenance of his 
bust is alarm. The eye, too, is closed; and 
what a world of meaning is thus lost! Mr. Pow- 
ers takes a bust as a painter takes a portrait : the 
subject of his art standing before him. He must, 
then, depend alone on minute observation and 
exact judgment. 

Our artist’s next work was a bust of Miss 
Catherine Foote, daughter of John P. Foote, Esq., 
of Cincinnati; and this he considers his first 
Jinished specimen of sculpture ; the others having 
been left in the rough. This cast introduced his 
talents as a topic of conversation among several 
gentlemen of the city, and they were induced to 
seek acquaintance with an artist whose works 
promised such future excellence. His occu- 
pation, however, would not allow him to culti- 
vate what are termed the “ pleasures of society ;” 
and he continued, silently, the even tenor of his 


way. 

Mr. Powers had been with Mr. Watson severe] 
years, when Mr. Dorfeuille offered him the situa- 
tion of general assistant and artist of the West- 
ern Museum, in Cincinnati. Here he had a room 
fixed up after his own fancy, made himself a lathe 
for turning metal, etc., and began to try his hand 
at all sorts of things. There is considerable im 
vention about this athe. It was the admiration 
of all the ingenious men in Cincinnati. He now 
made three bas-reliefs, one of them being a like- 
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ness of Mr. Luman Watson, just previously de- 
ceased ; a man whose memory he cherishes in 
his heart’s core : for he was his first friend. It 
was under his auspices that Powers’s mind found 
freedom to expand, and his diffident attempts 
were by him first aided and commended. 

Mr. Powers’s next work was the bust of M. 
Hervieu, the compagnon du voyage to the well- 
known Mrs. Trollope. I think we have reason to 
thank Mrs. Trollope for bringing that gentleman 
among us ; for he was the remote cause of the 
wide popular oe of the artist. 

Everyone in the West, and a great many in the 
East, has heard of the Infernal Regions at the 
Cincinnati Museum. This is the work of Powers ; 
but Hervieu was instrumental in putting his wits 
on such a track. 

Hervieu was a fine but eccentric painter ; and, 
while in Cincinnati, struck off a large and ter- 
rific transparency of Hell, as described by Dante. 
It was exhibited in the Museum at nights; but 
soon becoming dimmed by the lamp-smoke, it 
was found necessary to add some monstra horrenda. 
Powers set to work, and soon produced some of 
the most strangely diabolical things that ever 
haunted the brain of a hypochondriac. The idea 
once set a-going, on it went ; and every week be- 
held some new horror. The new Pandemonium 
finally crowded out the picture; and soon the 
whole upper loft of a large building was filled 
with such an assemblage of figures, machines, 
and contrivances to startle, shock, and terrify, 
that it was, every evening, crammed by people 
who liked to be frightened and feel bad on pur- 

se. It was the most profitable curiosity in the 

useum. ‘ 

Mr. Powers has also modelled, in wax, and 
placed in the Museum, six figures as large as life, 
viz. : — 

1. General Jackson, crowned by the Genius of 
the West. The likeness of the old Hero has been 
pronounced fine and accurate. 

2. The Exquisites: a lady and gentleman 
dressed in the pink of the fashion. They have 
met: and he has, very impudently, taken his 
stand right in her way, and, in a very exquisite 
attitude, is scrutinizing her with his quizzing- 
glass ; while her indignation at the poppy's im- 
pertinence, swells her figure to its full height. 

3. Alexander Drake, the late celebrated comedi- 
an ofthe West. He is taken in the attitude of sing- 
ing his “ crack” song of “Love and Sausages,” 
— yea, the identical dress of the original, clothes 
the figure. There were some comical tricks 
played with this same figure when it was but 
just finished, and before the public were aware 
of its existence. It was, one night, taken to the 
theatre. It had, previously, been announced in 
the bills, in very ambiguous mame. that the 
favorite song of Love and Sausages would be sung 
that evening by a sort of double Aleck Drake ; 
and there was a good house. Drake was a uni- 
versal favorite ; and everybody was on the look- 
out for something very funny. The play is over: 
and the prompter’s bell summons the musicians 
to.their places in the orchestra. Another ring — 
and the curtain rises. There stands Aleck, in 
the customary attitude: and they greet him with 
several rounds of applause! They pause to hear 
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the favorite song — Aleck holds the same attitude 
— his eyes are staring wide open ; and the usual 

dirty-white handkerchief dangles motion- 
less in his lefthand. Some thought he had gota 
fit, and some began to whisper that he was blue ! 
The musicians impatiently repeated the key note; 
and tired themselves da capoing the symphony ; 
—- sign = sound — > geet 

e people began to hiss, the prompter 

the bell, and down went the Pawel og aidiian 

“What can the matter be?” Two or three 
doctors demanded their checks and, hurrying 
round to the green room door, offered their ser- 
vices. They are informed that he has recovered; 
and that the prompter is about ringing up the 
curtain a second time. All hasten back to their 
places, and the same dumb scene is enacted over 
again! The house is amazed, mystified, mad. 
Cents, apples, nuts, etc., jingle, bounce and skip 
about the stage; and the curtain falls in an up- 
roar. Everything was ripe for a row; and, had 
some mischievous wight set the example, Drake’s 
perversity would have brought down terrible re- 
tribution on the manager. But Aleck was a pet; 
and the clamor was hushed at the first sound of 
the prompter’s bell. The curtain again rose. 
Aleck did sing this time; and was encored till 
he was tired out. Now this is afact. Many in 
Cincinnati can recollect the incident, which, by- 
the-by, was not even then publicly avowed and 
explained. The first two Drakes were wax; 
the third was the real Simon Pure. The house 
was completely hoaxed with Powers’s likeness 
of Drake, which now stands, I believe, in the 
Western Museum. 

4. Mr. Dorfeuille, the proprietor of the Mu- 
seum. This is filly equal to the gentleman 
himself; and I well remember how many were 
disappointed when Dorfeuille would not notice 
their salutations. Mrs. M. actually offered to 
shake hands with him. He is standing with a 
frog in his hand, and with his eyes fixed on the 
kicking and sprawling specimen, is absorbed in 
a a la Buffon. 

These are all his public works of modelling in 
wax; and but another specimen of his work- 
manship in that material remains to be named, 
viz: the likeness of a deceased child, which is 
in the possession of the family in Cincinnati: 

Mr. Powers, after this, steadily and exclusively 
devoted himself to modelling and casting. He 
took fine likenesses of the Rev. R. H. Bishop, 
President of Miami University; Nicholas Long- 
worth, Esq., the celebrated culturist of the grape ; 
Samuel or Coombs, Esq., and of some 
others. The 23rd of November, 1834, was an 
era in the life of our sculptor; for, on that day, 
he departed for Washington City. Through the 
kind offices of Morgan Neville, Esq., and Hon. 
Robert T. Lytle, Mr. Powers immediately obtain- 
ed as sitters, President Jackson, Senator Cal- 
houn, Chief Justice Marshall, and Col. R. M 
Johnson. His performances attracted much at- 
tention and commendation. A correspondent 
of one of the leading papers pronounced the 
busts “truly perfect and faultless representations 
of the originals.” Thesame correspondent con- 
tinues thus: “And then the bust of Mr. Cal- 
houn! there you see every muscle and feature 
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of the master spirit of nullification. Nothing 
but the expression of his splendid eye is lost to 
the beholder. The cast, the exact form of the eye 
ts there; the expression only is wanting.” I have 
italicised the last clause because of its incom- 
rehensibility. How the expression can be want- 
ing when the cast, the exact form of the eye are 
there, seems to me if not absurd, at least admir- 
ably mysterious. Did the writer mean that the 
flashing ball of the eye is only wanting? The 
expression of the eye does not reside in the or- 
gan which rolls in the socket; but depends on 
the conformation of the parts which surround it ; 
the lids, either contracted or expanded, and the 
brow either depressed by melancholy or elevated 
by mirth. The cheek bones, the lashes, the nose, 
etc., all these parts give to the eye its expression. 
As for the mere orbs of vision, John C. Cal- 
houn might, were it possible, have put into his 
head those of an idiot, and you would have seen 
them, at once, transformed into globes of living 
fire. Ihave seen the indignant look of a blin 
man mantle a young ribald’s cheek with blushes. 
How much more justly the Senator’s daughter 
thought than this critic! She was standing by 
Mr. Powers, watching the process of modeling 
her father’s face. The artist, at last, began to 
fashion the rough clay which jutted out under 
the senatorial brow, developing, gradually, *‘ the 
cast, the exact form of the eye.” “Father,” said 
she, “as Mr. Powers touches your eyes, you 
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seem looking out of the obscure mass which con- 
cealed them.” It seems to me that the fair critic 
must have seen something very like expression 
in that eye. 

Mr. Powers spent about two years in Wash- 
ington, whence, in 1836, he departed for Italy, 
and opened his studio in Florence, where he still 
sojourns. - 

r. Powers’s career, since he has been in Italy, 
has been illustrated with the highest honors of 
art; and he occupies, at present, a position inft- 
rior to that of no sculptor of modern or ancient 
times. His chief works have been the Greek 
Stave, the Fisner Boy, Eve, Proserpine 
and America. In Europe his renown has en- 
circled the name of the model republic with a 
halo of grace and beauty. 


[May we be permitted, speaking for many as 
well as for ourselves, to say to Mr. Powers that 
now in the maturity of his European fame, he 
owes a Visit to the country which he left so long 
ago on his adventurous mission. We know that 
distance from his native land has not diminished 
his love for it—but that he feels, amidst all his 
honors and success, as the “ captive exile who 
hastes to be delivered,” that he may see his 
home again—Living Age.] 
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Tue moonlight was lying broad and calm on 
the mountains and the lake, silvering the fir-trees 
massed against the sky, and quivering through 
the leaves of the birch and the ash, as they trem- 
bled in the light air which could not move the 
heavy horse-chestnut growing by them. The call 
of the corncraik from the meadow, and the far- 
off barking of a sheep-dog on the fells, were the 
only sounds that broke through the evening still- 
hess; except whenever now and then the plash 
of oars in the lake, and the subdued voices of 
men and women gliding by, recalled to the lis- 
teners standing on the balcony, that other hearts 
were worshipping with them before the holy 
shrine of nature. 

They had been on the balcony for a long time, 
looking out on the scene before them ; Horace 
resting against the pillar, and Margaret standing 
near him. <A curtain of creeping plants hung 
far down, and their leaves threw Horace into deep 
shadow; but the moonlight fell full and bright 
over the woman by his side; yet not to show 
anything that art or fancy could calllovely. A 
grave and careworn face, with nothing but a pair 
of dark eyes lying beneath the shadow of a broad 
brow, and a mass of raven hair resting heavy on her 
cheek to redeem it from absolute ugliness; a tall 
lean figure, not even graceful in its movements, 
nor fine in its proportions; and hands with fin- 
gers so long and thin they were almost transpa- 


rent,—ill-formed, and ungainly too; a mode of 
dress that was not picturesque, and most certain- 
ly was not fashionable. scanty, black, and un- 
trimmed ;—all this made up an exterior which 
the most facile admiration could not admire.— 
And few in the passing world care to discover 
the spiritual beauty which an outward form of 
unloveliness may hide. 

No, Margaret stood in the moonlight by the 
side of an artist of high poetic temperament—a 
man who lived in the sunniest places of human 
happiness—a woman shut out from all the beauty 
of life; a woman who had never been fair, and 
who was now no longer young, to whom hope 
and leve are impossible; the handmaid only to 
another’s happiness, mistress of none herself— 
Was she thinking of the difference between her- 
self and the stars as she looked at them shedding 
light on the black rocks and the barren fells? 
Was she measuring the distance between her 
and her fate, her desires and her possessions, as 
she watched the waves striving to reach the soft 
cool moss upon the bank, to be thrust back by 
shingles and the stones? Or was she dreaming 
of a possible future, when the rocks should be 
beautiful with flowers, and the fells golden with 
furze, and when the waves would have passed 
that rough bar, and have crept peacefully to the 
foot of the mossy bank? Was she dreaming of 
happiness, or was she learning to suffer? Nar- 
rowing her heaven to within the compass of the 





earth, or losing earth in the heaven of nobleness 
and sacrifice? Who could tell? Thoughts are 
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but poorly interpreted by eyes, and a sigh gives 
no more than the indication of a feeling. 

“Let us go on the lake, Margaret, and take 
Ada with us,” said Horace, suddenly rousing 
himself from his reverie, and leaving the shadow 
in which he had been standing. 

“ Yes,” said aret, in a low voice, and with 
the start of one awakened out of a sleep in which 
she had been dreaming pleasantly, “ Ada will en- 
joy that!” 

“She turned her face to the window where 
Ada sat, poring over a book of pictures by the 
lamplight, her little head hidden under its weight 
of ringlets, like an apple-blossom spray bent 
down with flowers. 

“Child, will you come to Lily Island with 
Horace and me?” she said, caressingly. “ Your 
vase is empty, and the old enchanters used to 
say that flowers should be gathered when the 
moonlight is upon them, if they were to have any 
spell. And you know you said you wished to 
enchant Horace. Will you come?” 

She smiled and held out her hand caress- 


ingly. 

he girl flung her book on the floor with a 
little cry of pleasure. “ Oh, that will be delight- 
ful?” she exclaimed, clapping her hands. “ It 
was so stupid, Margaret, in here all alone, with 
nothing but those wearisome old pictures that I 
have seen hundreds of times before. I was won- 
dering when you and Horace would be tired of 
talking philosophy together, for you are always 
wandering away among minds and stars—far out 
of my depth. Which, perhaps would not have 
been difficult to any one who could wade deeper 
than the hornbook. 

All the time Ada was chattering thus, she was 
gathering up from the sofa her gloves, shawl, and 
bonnet; losing vast quantities of time in search- 
ing behind the pillars for her shawl pin, which 
she did not find after all. For the sofa was 
Ada’s toilette-table and unfathomable well gen- 
erally, serving various kinds of duties. “We 
will go, Margaret,” she continued, runnin 
through the room on to the balcony, her shaw 
thrown on to her shoulders awry, and holding her 
straw bonnet by its long blue strings. “ Remem- 
Der, I am to crown you like a naiad, and Horace 
is to be your triton. Are those words pronoun- 
ced properly, Horry?” And she put her arms 
round the artist as a child might have done, and 
looked into his face prettily. 

“You are to do just as you like, fairy Ada,” 
said Horace, a patting her round cheek. 
“You are too childish to contradict, and not 
wise enough to convince; so you must even be 
indulged for weakness’ sake if not for love.”— 
This was to correct his flattery. 

But it was not flattery after all; for she was 
Tike a fairy, hanging round him and caressing 
him so childishly ; her little feet falling without 
echo as they glanced restlessly from beneath her 
wide flounces, and her yellow hair hanging down 
like golden strands. She was like one of those 
flowers in fairy books from whose heart flows 
out an elfin queen ; like a poet’s vision of a laugh- 
ing nymph: a wandering peri masked for awhile 
in human features; like a dewdrop sparkling in 
in the sun; a being made up of light, and love, 





and laughter; so beautiful and innocent that the 
coldest cynic must have praised, the sternest 
stoic must have loved. 

“Whata child! What a lovely child!” said 
Hoxace, half to himself, turning from her and 
yet still holding her hand against his shoulder. 
* You are repaid now, Margaret,” he added, ten- 
derly, “ for your long years of thought and care 
Your life is blessed indeed; far more so than 
many which have more the appearance of fulfil- 
ment.’ 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, raising her dark 
full into his. “ My life is vik, Say happy oe, 
Horace. Nothing is wanting to it, nothing. A 
home, a child, a friend; what could I ask of fate 
that I have not got?” 

He looked at her affectionately. “ Good, un- 
selfish, Margaret!” he said. “Boon and bless- 
ing to your whole world! Without you, at least 
two lives would be incomplete—your sister’s and 
mine. We should be desolate wayfarers, with- 
out a guide and without a light, if you were not 
here. I cannot say that you are needful to 
ne Margaret : you are much more than need- 
A smile of infinite happiness wandered over 

ret’s face as she repeated softly, “Am I 
then needful to you, Horace?” and her eyes 
lighted up with such love and fervor, that for a 
moment she was as absolute in youth and beauty 
as little Ada herself. Even Horace looked at 
her again, as at a face he did not know; but the 
smile and the glance faded away as they had 

and the gloom of physical unloveliness 
clouded over her face thick and dark as ever. 

“ Margaret is very good; she is true and no- 
ble; but she is fearfully plain,” Horace thought 
to himself. “My father, who was so fond of 
beauty, would have said she was sinfully ugly. — 
What a pity, with sucha fine nature! An 
looked from her to Ada. 

Ada was all impatience to set off; and Mar 
garet must go in for her shawl and bonnet with- 
out a moment’s delay. Smiling at her little sis- 
ter’s impetuous sovereignty, Margaret went into 
the house like a patient mother with a favorite 
child; shaking her head, though, as she passed 
the little one, standing there in her woman’s 
beauty and her child’s artlessness; and sayin 
“You are spoilt, my darling,” conveyed by loo 
and accent, “ I love you better than my own life,” 
instead. 

* Come to me, Ada,” said Horace, as Margaret 
went into the house. “ Your hair is all in disor- 
der. Careless child ! atseventeen you ought still 
to have a nurse.” 

“ Now leave me alone, Horace, and never mind 
my hair,” said Ada, escaping from him to the 
other end of the balcony. ‘“ You never see me 
without finding fault with my hair; and I am 
sure it is not so bad. What is the matter with 
it?” She shook it all over her face, and took 
up the ringlets one by one, to examine them; 
pouting a little, but very lovely still. 

Horace was not to be coaxed nor frightened. 
He caught her in her retreat, and drew her to 
him, giving her a lecture on neatness that was 
rather against his instincts. But no matter ; it 
served its purpose. Part of those yellow ringlets 
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had been caught among the blue cornflowers un- 
der the bonnet she had perched on the top of her 
head, and part had been folded in with her awk- 
ward shawl. They were all in a terrible condi- 
tion of ruffle; and Horace made her stand there 
before him like a child, while he smoothed them 
back deftly enough, scolding her all the time; 
but very tenderly. Then, impelled by a sudden 
impulse, that seemed to overmaster him, he bent 
down close to her, and whispered something in 
her ear, so low that the very swallows sleeping 
under the eaves could not have dreamed they 
heard its echo; and when he ended he said, “ Do 
‘ou, Ada?” as if his very soul and all his hopes 
ad been centred in her answer. 

“ Yes—no—ask Margaret,” cried Ada, strug- 
gling herself free; and then she added, with a 
ringing laugh, “Oh, it is only a jest. You are 
not serious, Horace?” rushing almost into Mar- 
garet’s arms as she stepped through the open 
window. 

“ What is it all about ?” asked Margaret, look- 
ing from Ada, with her burning cheeks, to Hor- 
ace, pale and agitated. “Have you been quar- 
relling ever since I left you?” 

Neither spoke for a moment; and at last, 
Horace said with a visible effort : “I will speak 
to you alone of this, Margaret. You alone can 
decide it ;” grasping her hand warmly. 

They went down the balcony steps, through 
the garden, and then through the shrubbe 
of rhododendrons and azalias, and then throug’ 
the little wicket gate that opened upon the shing- 
ly bay, where the May Fly lay moored in Ada’s 
harbor—just under the shadow of the purple 
beech. Ada sprang into the little skiff first, as 
usual, insisting on steering; an art about which 
she knew as much and attended to as carefully 
as ifa problem of Euclid had been before her. 
But she was generally allowed to have her own 
way ; and they pushed out ofthe harbor, Ada at 
the helm, murmuring a love-song about a High- 
land Jeanie tried and true—‘ chanting to the 
nixies,” Horace said—as she bent over the gun- 
wale and looked into the water. Margaret’s face 
was turned upwards, and Horace—his fine head 
almost idealized in this gentle light—sat gazin 
at the two sisters, while the tender moon flowe 
over all; flooding Ada’s golden curls with a light 
as gay as laughter, and losing itself in the thick 
— of Margaret’s hair, like life absorbed in 

eath. 

“ Ada means to shipwreck us,” cried Horace 
suddenly, avoiding Dead Man’s Rock only by a 
skilful turning of the oar, as the Venetian boat- 
men had taught him. 

Margaret caught the tiller-string and drew it 
home, and the little boat glanced off, just grazin 
her keel as she scudded over the farthest point of 
the sunken rock. 

“ Ada, child, are your thoughts so far from 
earth that you cannot see Death when he stands 
in the way? What were you thinking of, love, 
} we you nearly gave a plural to Dead Man’s 

! 


“Oh, nothing—nothing. But do you take the 
helm, Mar,” Ada exclaimed, half in tears. “I 
am not steady enough to guide myself; still less, 
others!” And she almost cried, which was a 
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common manifestation of feeling with her, and 
looked so distressed that Margaret took her face 
between her hands and kissed her forehead for 
comfort. a 

“Don’t be downcast, my child,” she said gent- 
ly “we all make mistakes sometimes, and sel- 

om any so venial as all-but running the May 
Fly on the rocks. Go and comfort Horace, and 
oak him if he sprained his wrist in that strange 
Venetian manceuvre ofhis. I am sure you have 
been quarrelling on the balcony, Ada—you look 
so shy of him!” And she laughed plea- 
santly. 

*Oh, no—no!” cried Ada, trying to look in- 
different, but unsuccessfully. Then, with a sud- 
den shake of her head, as if shaking it clear of 
fancies, she ran over the thwarts and sat down 
by Horace frankly; but terribly in his way 
for the sweep of an oar. She leaned on his 
shoulder and played with his hair, in her old fa- 
miliar manner; asking him “ if he were cross yet? 
—what made him so grave?” 

“Not cross at any time with you,” he said, 
bending his head to her hands. “Sometimes 
thoughtful—and about you.” 

His grave voice made Ada pause. “Are you 
unhappy ?” she said; and her hand stole gently 
to his forehead. 

“No. Iam very happy at this moment,” he 
said. “At the worst of times only in doubt.”— 
He looked at Margaret as he spoke wistfully. 

“In doubt of what, Horace ?” she asked. 

“ Whether sisterly affection might ever take 
a dearer name; or whether a niche might be 
reserved for me in the temple of a beloved 
life.” 

The boat was floating through the water-lilies 
as he spoke. They touched the shore of the 
island. 

“ Now sermonize together ! ” cried Ada, spring- 
ing on shore and rushing away into the wood.— 
She was going to look for mosses, she said, and 
ferns for the rockwork in her garden; for Horace 
and Margaret were best alone. 

A rustic bench or chair had been placed in the 
green knoll just above the landing-place, and 
there Horace and Margaret seated themselves ; 
watching the stars in the lake, and waiting until 
their darling should return to them again. 

“ Your life has been an anxious one for man 
years, Margaret,” said Horace, after another o 
their long intervals of silence had fallen like a 
dark cloud over them. He was agitated; for his 
voice trembled, though his face was hidden 
by his slouched hat, and Margaret could not see 
i 


“ Yes,” she answered quietly; since my dear 
father’s death, when Ada was left to my care—I 
so young and she a mere infant—I have had 
many hours of care and anxious thought. But 
Ihave come out into the calm and sunshine 
now. My darling has grown up all that the 
tenderest mother could demand for her child; 
and I am more than repaid by the beauty of the 
nature which perhaps I helped to form, by the 
power of my own love and the sacrifice of my 
whole life.” 


“ Ah t!” cried Horace, warmly — 
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womanly virtues and of all heroic powers, m 
heart swells with gratitude and love when I thin 
of all that you have been to Ada; of how you 
have fed her life with your own, and emptied 
your cup of happiness into her’s. Dear Marga- 
ret !—friend more than sister—what do we not 
awe you of boundless love, of infinite re- 
turn!” 

Margaret did not speak. Her heart was beat- 
ing loud and fast, and her eyes, heavy with joy, 
were bent onthe ground. But the lashes and the 
black brows were portals which suffered no mean- 
ing to pass beyond them; and Horace did not 
read the revelation written in those eyes, which 
else might have arrested, if it had not changed, 
the future. 

“And now, Margaret,” continued Horace, 
“you know how dear you areto me. You know 
that your happiness will be my chief care, and to 
honor and cherish you my joy as well as m 
duty.” Margaret’s thin hands closed convul- 
sively on each other; she bent nearer to him 
unconsciously—her head almost on his shoulder. 
“You know how much I have loved you and our 
fhiry child there, and how this love has gradual- 
ly closed round the very roots of my heart, till 
now I can scarcely distinguish it from my life, 
and would not esteem my life withoutit. Tell 
me, Margaret, you consent to my prayer. That 
you consent to deliver up to my keeping your 
—_ heart and soul, the treasure of your love 
and the ome of your life. Will you make 
me 80 lessed, Margaret, — dearest Marga- 
ret ? 

She turned her eyes upon him, dark with 
love, and moist and glad. Her arms opened to 
receive him and to press him close upon her 
heart; and her lins trembled as she breathed 
_ “Yes, Horace, yes, I will give you 


* Dearest !—best!” he cried. “Friend, sister, 
beloved Margaret! how can I thank you for your 
trust in me—how reward your gift! Ada!—m 
Ada!” and his voice rang through the island, 
the little one coming at its call. “ Here, to me, 
child adored!” he continued, snatching her to 
him; “here to your home; to your husband’s 
heart, first thanking your more than mother 
there for the future, which, my love, infinite as 
Heaven, shall make one long day of joy and 
happiness to you. Thank her, Ada—thank her! 
for she has given me more than her own 
life. ” 


“Horace!” groaned Margaret, covering her 
face with her hands. “This is a pain too great; 
a sacrifice too hard. My heart will break. God, 
do Thou aid me!” 

The passionate agony of that voice checked 
even Horace in his poy. It was too grieving, too 
despairing, to be heard unmoved. The man’s 
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and shall I not always love you and be near 
you? Horace will not separate us.” 

A shudder ran through Margaret. This blind- 
ness and unconscious egotism shocked and chilled 
her. A moment more, and the pain was pressed 
back with a strong hand: the sacrifice was ac- 
cepted with a firm heart. She raised her head 
and looked up, saying, “ God be with you, dear 
ones, now and ever!” as she joined their hands, 
tears slowly filling her dark eyes and falling hot 
and heavy over her face. 


Nothing could be done without Margaret.— 
Every inch of the way, to the steps of the altar, 
she must walk hand in hand with Ada, the little 
one never dreaming of the fiery ordeal her love 
and childish weakness caused that suffering spirit 


the altar-steps by the side now of another guide, 
Margaret was still her support, and her counsel 
the favorite rule of her conduct. The loving 
gentle child!—frightened somewhat at the new 
duties she had undertaken, and feeling that she 
could not fulfil them without Margaret’s help : 
believing that she could not even please Horace 
unless Margaret taught her how. When her 
sister remonstrated with her, and endeavored to 
give her confidence in herself, and told her that 
she must act more independently now, and not 
look for advice in every small affair, but study to 
win her husband’s respect as well as to preserve 
his love, Ada’s only answer was a weary sigh, 
or a flood of tears, and a sobbing complaint that 
“ Margaret no longer loved her, and if she had 
known it would have changed her so she would 
never have married,—never.” 

What could the sisterdo? What only great 
hearts can do; pity, be patient, and learn from 
sorrow the nobleness not always taught by hap- 

iness. Ada was too young for her duties; and 
argaret knew this, and had said so; daring to 
be so brave to her own heart, and to rely so 
wholly on her truth and singleness of purpose, as 
to urge on Horace her doubts respecting this 
marriage, telling him she feared that its weight 
would crush rather than ennoble the tender child, 
and advising him to wait, and try to strepgthen, 
before he tried her. Advice not much regarded, 
how much soever it might be repented of hereaf- 
ter that it had not been more respected, but fall- 
ing, as all such counsels generally do fall, on ears 
too fast closed by love to receive it. All that 
Margaret could do was to remain near them, 
and help her sister to support the burden of her 
existence; drinking daily draughts of agony no 
one dreamed of, yet never once rejecting the cup 
as too bitter or too full. She acted out her life’s 
tragedy bravely to the last, and was more heroic 
in that small domestic circle than many a mar- 
tyr dying publicly before men, rewarded by the 


eyes filled up with tears, and his lip quivered—| knowledge that his death helped forward Truth. 


“Poor M: t!” he said to himself, “ how she 
loves her sister. I have asked too much of her. 
Yet she shall not lose her.” 

“No, Margaret,” whispered Ada, crying bit- 


With Margaret, there was no excitement, no re- 
ward, save what suffering gives in nobleness and 


worth. 
Horace fell in with this kind of life naturally 


terly, one hand on her lover’s shoulder and the|enough. It was so pleasant to have Margaret 


other round her sister’s waist, “it shall be no 
pain, no sacrifice. Will you not still love me, 


always with them—to appeal to her strong sense 
and ready wit when he was in any doubt him- 





to endure. And even whenshe had descended * 
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self, and to trust Ada to her care—that he now 
asked whether it were not rather a divided life 
he was leading, and whether, between his wife 
and sister, it was not the last who held the 
highest place? This is scarcely what one looks 
for in a perfect marriage. It was Margaret who 
was his companion, his intellectual comrade ; 
while Ada played with the baby or botched ket- 
tle holders and urnstands; and they were Mar- 
garet’s thoughts which he sketched on the can- 
—, Ada standing model for the heads and 
S. 


It was Margaret too who taught the children 
when they were old enough to learn, and who 
calmed down their little storms, and nursed them 
when they were ill. Ada only romped with 
them, laughed with them, let down her hair for 
their baby hands to ruffle into a mesh of tiny 
ringlets, kissed them as they rushed past, or stood 
terrified and weeping by the cot where they lay 
sick and sad in illness. But the real discipline 
and the real work of life she never helped on — 
When the eldest child died it was Margaret who 
watched by his pillow the whole of that fearful 
illness: it was Margaret who bathed his fevered 
temples, placed the leeches on his side, and 
dressed that red and angry sore: it was Marga- 
ret who raised his dying head, and laid-him qui- 
etly to rest in the narrow coffin for ever: it was 
Margaret, worn and weak with watching as she 
was, who consoled Horace and soothed Ada’s 
tears to a sobbing sleep ; who ordered the details 
of the funeral, and saw that they were properl 
performed. All steadily and strongly done, m | 
though that pretty boy had been her, godson and 
her favorite, had slept in her arms from the first 
hour of his birth, and had learnt every childish 
lesson from her lips. And it was only at night, 
when the day’s work was done and all others 
had been comforted, that Margaret suffered her- 
self to sit d.wn with her gricf, and give vent to 
the sorrows she had to strengthen in action. 

And when that debt, for which Horace had 
been bound, became due; the friend to whom he 
had lent his name failing him, and the lawyers 
sent bailiffs into the house, it was Margaret who 
calmed the frightened servants; who restored 
Ada, fainting with terror, and who arranged the 
means of escape from this embarrassment, by 
giving up her own property ; every farthing she 

ossessed barely covering the claim. A sacrifice 

orace was forced at last to accept, after much 
delay and much anguish of mind, not seeing his 
way clearer out of the strait, and unwilling, for 
Ada’s sake, delicate as she was just now, to brave 
the horrors of an arrest. So Margaret, who had 
always been the giver and the patroness, had her 
world reduced to dependance ; of itself a sore 
trial to a strong will. 

In every circumstance of life it was the same. 
She was the good angel of the household, with- 
out whom all would have been loose and dis- 
jointed ; to whom love gave the power of con- 
solation, and suffering the might of strengthen- 
ing. Yet Horace and Ada lived on sightless 
and unperceiving; satisfied to taste life—enjoy- 
ing that gentle epicurean thankfulness which ac- 
cepts all blessings lovingly but without question, 
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and never traces the stream which waters its 
garden to its source near the heavens. 

Ada’s summons had sounded; her innocent 
and loving life was sentenced to its end. Use 
less on earth, but asked for in heaven, she must 
die, that she may be at peace. And it was in 
mercy that she was taken away; for age and 
care were not made for her. They would have 
made life more tiresome than she could support. 
But this last little blossom, although it looked 
so fragile, broke down the slight twig on which 
it flowered, and the young mother and her baby 
passed to heaven together. The light had faded 
away and the shadow fell softly in its place. 

at had passed from Horace? A child; a 
sunny landscape; a merry laugh ; a tamed wood- 
bird ; something very lovely but not necessary ; 
something loved more than himself, and yet not 
his true self. With Ada, all the beauty and the 
joy of his life had gone; but the spirit remain- 
ed. Not a thought hung tangled in his brain for 
want of a clearer mind ‘to unravel it: not a no- 
ble impulse fell dead for want of a strong hand 
to help it forward. What he was with Ada he 
was without her; in all save pleasure. She had 
been the delight of his life, not its inspiration. 
It was beauty, not nobleness, that she had taken 
with her: love, not strength. It made even him 
—unreflecting artist, man of impulse as he was, 
stand by that grave-side wondering. He knew 
how much he loved her. He knew his whole 
heart and soul had been centred on her and her 
alone: but he almost shuddered to find that one 
part of his being had been uninfluenced by her, 
and that his mind was not wrecked in the ruin 
of his heart. 

Ada’s death made Margaret’s path yet more 
difficult. Of course she was to yemain with 
Horace. He could not understand existence 
without her; and the world would not be ill-na- 
tured to a wife’s sister, so unlovely and so an- 
cient in her spinsterhood. Not even the most 
suspicious prudery could imagine a love that 
had been given to the fairy Ada, that darling 
child of Nature, transferred to the tall thin figure 
clothed in the scant black dress, with even the 
once magnificent tresses turning sadly from their 

urer beauty, and silvered now with white hairs. 
Ko, she might remain there safe enough, the poor 
Margaret! Who cared to know that she had 
loved with that one deep powerful love of a neg- 
lected heart; that she had bound herself to a 
daily cross when she accepted agonies without 
name and without term, that she suffered and 
was still? Who cared to praise her strength or 
to honor her heroism? Not even they for whom 
she had suffered. The sacrifice had been accept- 
ed; but not even a garland had been prepared 
for the victim. Without pity and without praise 
for her own deed, she must be contented without 
reward. 

Time went on; and, excepting that Horace 
was graver and more watchful of his sister-in- 
law, witha certain indefinable tenderness at 
times, and then a rigid coldness that was almost 
like displeasure at others, there was no change 
in him since his wife’s death; neither in their 





position with each other, nor in Margaret’s place 
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in the household. For strong souls the ordeal 
of life neverends, and Margaret must pass 
h hers to the end. 

On a certain soft, still summer’s night, Horace 
and Margaret, for the first time for many months 
went on the lake together, the little Ada, the 
eldest now of that fairy world, with them. They 
rowed about for some time in silence, the child 
saying to itself pretty hymns or nursery rhymes, 
muttering in a sweet low voice, like a small bell 
tinkling in the distance. They landed on the 
island where, years ago, they had landed with 
another Ada. The moonlight now, as then, fill- 
ed the wide sky and rested over the whole val- 
ley; and, again, of all the things that stood in 
its light, Margaret was the only unlovely thing. 
But Towns had changed since then. 

They sat down on the rustic bench, the child 
playing at their feet. 

“ Years ago we sat together, Margaret, on this 
same bench,” said Horace, suddenly, “when I 
asked my destiny at your hands. I have often 
thought, of late, that I asked it amiss.” He 
spoke rapidly, as if there was something he 
wished to say, and a weight he wished to thrust 
off his heart. 

“ Amiss, Horace? Was any life happier than 
yours? The sorrow that has darkened it was not 
@ part of the destiny you asked from me.” 

“But now, now, Margaret, he cried impa- 
tiently. 

* And now, Horace, you have a life of duty.” 

“ Margaret, Margaret, give me your strength ! 
This gray life of mine terrifies me. It is death I 
live in, not life.” 

“Learn strength, then, by your sorrow,” she 
whispered. “ Be content to suffer in the present, 
for the gain and good of the future. Learn that 
life is striving, not happiness ; that love means 
nobleness, not pleasure. When you have learnt 
this well enough to act it, you have extracted the 
elixir from the poison.” 

As she spoke, a heavy cloud wandering up 
from the east, passed over the moon, and threw 
them all into the shadow. : 

Margaret turned to Horace. “ To-morrow, my 
dear brother,” she said, smiling, “the shadow of 
the moonlight will have passed away, and we 
shall be in the full light of heaven. The present, 
Horace, with its darkness and its silence will lead 
us into a blessed future if we have but faith and 
hope in ourselves and in each other. Let us go; 
I have long learnt to suffer; you are only begin- 
ning. Lean on me, then, and I will help you ; 
for the task of self-denial and self-suppression is 
hard when learnt alone and in silence.” 

She held out her hand, clasped his, and car- 
ried it to her lips, affectionately and reverently, 
adding gently: “A sister’s arm is a safe guide, 
Horace. Lean on it never so hardly ; it will 
bear your weight, and will neither fail nor mis- 


direct : 
“Sister,” sobbed the artist, “blessed though 
that name may be, one must walk over the 
ves of hope and love to reach it ; my feet re- 
Margaret — I cannot.” 
“We will walk together, Horace, and I will 
show you the graves which I have strewn before 
me. Come!” 
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From The Examiner, 
THE NEW PASHA OF EGYPT. 


Ir, but a very few years back, two such events 
had taken place as a revolution in Spain and a 
change of sovereign in Egypt, what bickerings 
and ill-blood, what hostile intrigue and open 
quarrel, must almost of necessity have arisen be- 
tween the governments of England and France! 
And very idle, profitless, and ridiculous it would 
all have been. “ 

Abbas, the Pasha of Egypt who has just ex- 
pired, might by some be thought of English poli- 
tics, because he favored the railroad to be effect- 
ed by English capital, and because he got rid of 
the number of the French whom Mehemet Ali 
employed. But apart from these personal con- 
siderations, Abbas was no more English than 
French. Latterly he disliked the counsels and 
the men of both nations. He passed the whole 
of his time in the desert, shut up in his palace 
there, in a spot where he knew no European 
would intrude, and where he passed a life of 
sensual excitements and indulgence. Of Eng- 
lish tastes he had only those old pugnacions 
ones which have long been dying out amongst 
us. He was a great lover of bulldogs and mas- 
tiffs, whose strength and ferocity he loved to try 
in combat with the wild animals of the desert. 
Abbas was in other respects a character whom 
Byron might have chosen to draw; a Sardane 
palus, who shunned men and cities, and even 
verdure. He was the son of Turssoun, the eld- 
est son of Mehemet Ali, who was burnt in his 
quarters by, the Nubians, when engaged in a vin- 
dictive expedition against them. 

The grandson of Mchemet Ali is succeeded by 
the youngest son, Said, of that celebrated Pasha. 
Said is a corpulent, near-sighted, lazy man, with- 
out the experience but without the vices of Ab- 
bas. As High Admiral he has lived much on 
board ship, but in harbor. He asked, not long 
since, a party of English to dine with him in his 
vessel! and the moment they all sat down to 
dinner every gun on board was discharged at 
once, to try the nerve of his guests, as Said said. 
He is a goodnatured fellow, fond of such practi- 
tical jokes, and no professed politician. He has 
not that dislike to Frenehmen which Abbas had; 
on the contrary, his cronies have been generally 
of that nation. But as there is nothing now to 
gain for Egpyt, its politicians see the folly of 
getting up parties either English or French, or 
of any longer playing those countries each 
against the other. This, indeed, was the silliest 
rivalry; and we have mainly to thank the Em- 
peror Napoleon for having put an end to it, 
throughout the whole range of his diplomacy. 
We see just now a notable instance at Athens. 

After the reception given by Sir Hamilton 
Seymour and Lord John Russell to the offers of 
the Czar with respect to Egpyt, the new Pasha 
is not likely to have much dread of British am- 
bition. That our mails should be passed, and a 
fair aid lent to Turkey in her resistance to 
Russia, is all we have to require of Said; and let 
us add, that both these things certainly were 
zealously performed by the late Pasha, Abbas, 
no matter what may have been his mode of life. 






































